





























Till freedom reign; our hearty bands And follow Washington, my boys 
Will fight like true Americans, And follow Washington. 


FROM A REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


WASHINGTON'S | BIRTHDAY 
NUMBER ¥ * © 1905 
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Style 582— Price $1.50. Style 222— Princess Hip— Price $1.00. 


IT’S JUST LIKE THIS 


A Ferris Good Sense Waist while gently supporting the back and 
bust and imparting those sweeping lines of beauty so much desired 
by well dressed women, is so soft and easy that it can be buttoned 
on like a vest. After it’s on it fits like a glove and gives the wearer 
a delightful feeling of graceful comfort, so unknown in any garment 
excepting the 


FERRIS sxc: WAIST 


Ferris Waists are made in all styles and sizes to fit every form and age. 
Sold by leading. dealers. None genuine without the name in red. 


Send for the Ferris Book free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The best protection against the minor annoyances of travel, chief among 
which are wind, dust and extremely hard water, is—a half cake of Ivory 
Soap in your toilet case. 

For a long trip, by rail, it is almost indispensable. Used frequently and 
liberally, it will go far toward mitigating the discomforts of the journey. 

Lathers freely; rinses quickly; leaves the skin cool and sweet and clean. 


IVORY SOAP—IT FLOATS. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD BABIES. 
Result of the Guessing Contest. 


The above portraits were shown in our exhibit at the St. Louis 
Exposition. We offered $250.00 in gold to the person who could correctly 
guess the boys and girls in the 20 numbered pictures. 

No one guessed 20 correctly. x 

Mr. George Harrison, Enfield, N. C., was awarded the $250.00, the only 
person guessing 18 correctly, this being the largest number of correct guesses. 

Mellin’s Food received the GRAND PRIZE, higher 
than a gold medal, the Highest Award of the St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904. 

No other infants’ food received so high an award. 

MELLIN'’S FOOD Co., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Breakfast 


Table 


Quickly prepared, quickly served, 
appetizing in appearance, 
wholesome and good 
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is rightly called “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table.” 


It makes a delightful breakfast, a 
dainty luncheon, a delicious dessert. 
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‘*The March of the 
Pilgrims’’ came to an 
abrupt end. John Lansing 
Birch laid down his viola and 
bow, whirled about, and flung 
out his arms in despair. ‘‘Oh, 
this crowd is hopeless!’’ he groaned. 


iC RASH! Bang! Bang! 




















‘‘Never 
mind any other instrument, providing yours is 
heard. This march is supposed to die away in 


the distance! You murder it in front of the 
house. ‘Thatsecond violin—’’ Here his wrath 
centered upon the red-cheeked, black-eyed young 
player. 

The second violin returned his gaze with 
resentment. ‘‘What’s the use of my playing 
like a midsummer zephyr when Just’s sawing 
away like mad on the bass?’’ she retorted. 

The first violin smiled pleasantly on the little 
group. ‘‘Let’s try it again,’’ she suggested, 
‘and see if we can please John Lansing better.’’ 

‘*You’re all right,’’? said Lansing, with a 
wave of his hand at Celia, ‘‘if the rest of the 
strings wouldn’t fight to drown you out. Char- 
lotte plays as if second violin were a solo part, 
with the rest as accompaniment. ’’ 

Charlotte tucked her instrument under a sulky, 
round chin, raised her bow and waited, her 
eyes on the floor. Celia, smiling, softly tried 
her strings. 

‘*That’s it, precisely,’’ began the leader, still 
with irritation. ‘‘Celia tunes between practice ; 
Charlotte takes it for granted she’s all right 
and fires ahead. Your E string is off!’’ 

The second violin grudgingly tightened the E 
string ; then all her strings in turn, lengthening 
the process as much as possible. The cello did 
the same—the cello always stood by the second 
violin. Jeff gave Charlotte a glance of loyalty. 
His G string had been flatter than her E. 

Lansing wheeled about. and picked up his 
instrument, carefully trying its pitch. He gave 
the signal, and the ‘‘March of the Pilgrims’’ 
began—in the remote distance. The double- 
bass viol gripped his bow with his stubby 
twelve-year-old fingers, and hardly breathed 
as he strove to keep his notes subdued. The 
cello murmured a gentle undertone; the first 
violin sang as sweetly and delicately as a bird, 
her legato perfect. The second violin fingered 
her notes through, but the voice of her instru- 
ment was not heard at all. 

The leader glanced at her once, with a frown 
between his fine eyebrows, but Charlotte played 
dumbly on. The Pilgrims approached—cres- 
cendo ; drew near—forte ; passed—fortissimo; 
marched away—diminuendo ; were almost lost 
in the distance—piano—pianissimo. Uplifted 
bows—and silence. 

**Good!’’ said a hearty voice behind them. 
Everybody looked up, smiling—even the second 
violin. His children always smiled when Mr. 
Roderick Birch came in. It would have been 
a sour temper which could have resisted his 
genial greeting. 

‘*Mother would like the ‘Lullaby’ next,’’ he 
said. ‘‘She’s rather tired to-night. And after 
the ‘Lullaby’ I want a little talk with you all.’’ 

Something in his voice or his eyes made his 
elder daughter take notice of him, as he dropped 
into a chair by the fire. ‘‘Play your best,’’ 
she warned the others, in a whisper. But they 
needed no warning. Everybody always played 
his best for father. And if mother was tired — 

The notes of the second violin fell delicately, 
caressing those which wrought out the melody, 
enveloping but never overwhelming them. As 
the music ceased, the leader, turning to the 
second violin, met her reluctant eyes with a 
softening in his own keen ones. The hint of 
a laugh curved the corners of her lips as his 
smiled broadly. It was all the truce necessary. 
Charlotte’s sulks never lasted longer than 
Lanse’s impatience. 

They laid aside their instruments and gathered 
round their father. Graceful, brown-eyed Celia 
sat down beside him; Charlotte’s curly black 
hair mingled with his heavy iron-gray locks as 
she perched upon the arm of his chair, her scarlet 
flannel arm under his head. The youngest boy, 
Justin, threw himself flat on the hearth-rug, 
chin propped on elbow, watching the fire; 
sixteen-year-old Jeff helped himself to a low 
stool, clasping long arms about long legs as his 
knees approached his head in this posture; and 
the eldest son, Lansing, drew up a chair and 
sat down to face the group. 


‘Now for it,’’ he said. ‘‘It looks - serious 


—a consultation of the whole. Mayn’t we have | 
|about which their little family world moved! 


mother to back us?’’ 

“I’ve sent mother to bed,’’ Mr. Birch ex- 
plained. ‘‘She wanted to come down to hear 
you play, but I wouldn’t let her. And indeed 
there are moments —’’ He glanced quizzically 
at his eldest son. 

**Yes, sir,’? Lansing responded, promptly. 


| 





**There are moments when the furnace pipes | 
convey up-stairs as much din as she can bear.’’ | and looks — rested anxiously on the second 
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IN TEN CHAPTERS. 








CHAPTER I. 














ORAWN BY GB. J. ROSENMEYER. 





THE SECOND VIOLIN FINGERED HER NOTES THROUGH, BUT THE VOICE 
OF HER INSTRUMENT WAS NOT HEARD. 


Mr. Birch sat looking thoughtfully into the 
fire for a minute or two. 

He began at last, gently, ‘‘Celia—has mother 
seemed quite strong to you of late?’’ 

‘*Mother—strong?’’ asked Celia, in surprise. 
‘*Why, father, isn’t she? She—had that illness 
last winter, and was a long time getting about, 
but she has seemed well all summer. ’’ 

Their eyes were all upon his face. Even 
young Justin had swung about upon his elbows 
and was regarding his father with attention. 
They waited, startled. 

**1 took her to Doctor Forester to-day, and 
he—surprised me a good deal. He seemed to 
think that mother must not spend the coming 
winter in this climate. Don’t be alarmed; I 
don’t want to frighten you, but I want you 
to appreciate the necessity. He thinks that if 
mother were to have a year of rest and change 
we need have no fears for her.’’ 

‘*Fears!’’ repeated Lansing, under his breath. 

Was it possible that anything was the matter 
with mother? Why, she was the central sun 


There could not—must not—be anything wrong 
with mother! 
‘**Tell us plainly, father,’’ urged Celia’s soft 
voice. She was pale, but she spoke quietly. 
Charlotte, at the first word of alarm, had 
turned her face away. Jeff’s bright black eyes 
—he was Charlotte’s counterpart in coloring 





violin’s curly mop of hair, tied at the neck 
with a big black bow of ribbon. It was always 
most expressive to Jeff, that bow of ribbon. 

Lansing repeated Celia’s words. ‘‘ Yes, tell 
us plainly, sir. We’d rather know.’’ 

‘‘Tam alarming you,’’ Mr. Birch said, quickly. 
“I knew I could not say the slightest thing 
about her without doing that. But I need to 
talk it over with you all, because if we carry 
out the doctor’s prescription it means much 
sacrifice for every one. I had no doubt that 
you would make it, but I think it is better for 
you to understand its importance. Doctor 
Forester says New Mexico is an almost certain 
cure for such trouble as mother’s, if taken early. 
And we are taking it early.’’ 

Justin and Jeff looked puzzled, but Celia 
caught her breath, and Lansing’s ruddy color 
suddenly faded. Charlotte buried her head in 
her father’s shoulder and drew the scarlet flan- 
nel arm tighter about his neck. 

The iron-gray head bent over the curly black 
one for a moment, as if the strong man of the 
household found it hard to face the anxious eyes 
which searched his, and would have liked, like 
his eighteen-year-old daughter, to run to cover. 
But in an instant he looked up again, and spoke 
in the cheery tone they knew so well. 

‘* Now listen, and be brave,’’ he said. 
**Mother’s trouble is like a house just set on 
fire. A dash of water and a blanket—and it is 
out. Wait till a whole room is ablaze, and 


it’s a serious matter to stop it. 
Now, in our case, we’ve only 
little kindling corner to 
smother, and the New Mexico 
water and blanket—a 
whole fire department, if need 
be. The doctor assures me that 
with mother’s good constitution, and the absence 
of any hereditary predisposition to this sort of 
thing, we’ve only to give her the ten or twelve 
months of rest and reénforcement—the winter 
in New Mexico, the summer in Colorado—to 
nip the whole thing in the bud. I believe 
him; and you must believe him—and me. 
More than all, you must not show the slightest 
change of front to her. She knows it all, 
but she doesn’t want you to know. I think 
differently about that. 

**Three of you are men and women now, and 
the other two,’’ he smiled into the upturned, 
eager faces of Jeff and Justin, ‘‘are getting to 
be men. Even my youngest can be depended 
upon to act the strong part.’’ 

Justin scrambled to his feet at that, and 
gravely laid a muscular boy’s hand in his 
father’s. 

**T’ll stand by you, sir,’’ he said. 

Nobody laughed. Charlotte’s black bow 
twitched and a queer sound burst from the 
shoulder where her head was buried. Jeff’s 
thick black lashes went dewn for a moment; 
Celia shook two bright drops from brimming 
eyes and patted Just’s sturdy shoulder. Mr. 
Birch shook the hand vigorously without speak- 
ing, and only Lansing found words to express 
what they felt. 

‘*He speaks for us all, I know, sir. And 
now if you’ll tell us our part we’ll take hold. 
I think I know what it means. Trips to New 
Mexico, from New York, are expensive. ’’ 

‘*They are very expensive,’’ Mr. Birch re- 
plied, slowly. ‘‘I must go with her. We must 
travel in ‘the least fatiguing fashion, whtich 
means staterooms on trains and many extras 
by the way. She has kept up bravely, but this 
unusual exhaustion after one day in town 
shows me how careful I must be of her on the 
long journey. Then, once away, no expense 
must be spared to make the absence tell for all 
there is in it. And most of all to be considered, 
while I am away there will be—no income.’’ 

They looked at each other now, Celia at 
Lansing and Lansing at Jeff, and Jeff at both 
of them. Charlotte sat up suddenly, her cheeks 
and eyes burning, and stared hard at each in 
turn. 

The income would stop. And what would 
that mean? The family had within three years 
suffered heavy financial losses from causes out- 
side of their control, and the father’s income, 
that of attorney at law in a large suburban 
town, had since become the only source of 
support. So far it had sufficed, although Char- 
lotte and Celia had been sent away to school, 
and both Celia and Lansing were now in college. 

It was the remembrance of these heavy de- 
mands upon the family purse which now caused 
the young people to look at one another with 
startled questioning. Lansing was about tu 
begin his senior year at a great university ; 
Celia had finished her first year at a famous 
woman’s college. Within a fortnight both were 
expecting to begin work. 

Charlotte did not care about a college course, 
but she had planned for two years to go to a 
school of design, for she was a promising young 
worker in things decorative. As for Jefferson, 
sixteen years old, captain of the high-school 
football team, six feet tall, and able to give 
his brother Lansing a hard battle for physical 
supremacy, his dearest dream was a great mili- 
tary school. Even Justin—but Justin was only 
twelve—his dreams could wait. His was the 
only face in the group which remained placid 
during the moments succeeding Mr. Birch’s 
mention of the astonishing fact about the income. 

The father’s observant eyes noted all that 
his children’s looks could tell him of surprise, 
disappointment and bewilderment; and of the 
succeeding effort they made to rally their forces 
and show no sign of dismay. 

Lansing made the first effort. ‘‘I can drop 
back a year,’’ he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘Or I— 
no—merely working my way through this year 
wouldn’t do. It wouldn’t help out at home.’’ 

*‘Why, Lanse!’’ began Celia, and stopped. 

He glanced meaningly at her, and the color 
flashed back into her cheeks. In the next instant 
she had followed his lead. 

‘If Lanse can stay out of college, I can, too,’’ 
she said, with decision. 

“If I could get some fairly good position,’ 
Lanse proposed, ‘‘I ought to be able to earn 
enough to—well, we’re rather a large family, 
and our appetites — 

**I could do something,’’ began Charlotte, 
eagerly. ‘‘I could—I could do sewing —’’ 

At that there was a general howl, which 
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quite broke the solemnity of the occasion. 
‘*Charlotte—sewing!’’ they cried. 

*‘Why not take in washing?’’ urged Lanse. 

‘Or solicit orders for fancy cooking ?’’ 

‘‘Or tutor stupid little boys in languages? 
Come! Fiddle—stick to your specialty.’’ 

Charlotte’s face was a study as she received 
these hints. They represented the things she 
disliked most and could do least well. Yet they 
were hardly farther afield than her own sugges- 
tion of sewing. Charlotte’s inability with the 
needle was proverbial. 

‘*What position do you consider yourself 
eminently fitted for, Mr. Lansing Birch?’’ she 
inquired, with uplifted chin. 

‘*You have me there,’’ her brother returned, 
good-humoredly. ‘‘There’s only one thing I 
can think of—to go into the locomotive shops. 
Mechanics’ wages are better than most, and a 
little practical experience wouldn’t hurt me.’’ 

It was his turn to be met with derision. It 
could hardly be wondered at, for as he stood 
before them, John Lansing looked the personi- 
fication of fastidiousness, and his face, although 
it surmounted a strongly proportioned and well 
developed body, suggested the mental character- 
istics not only of his father, but of certain 
great-grandfathers and uncles, who had won 
their distinction in intellectual arenas. Even 
his father seemed a little daunted at this 
proposal. 

‘“That’s it—laugh!’’ urged Lanse. ‘‘If I’d 
proposed to try to get on the ‘reportorial staff’ 
of a city newspaper you’d all smile approval, 
as at a thing suited to my genius. I’d have 
to live in town to do that, and what little I 
earned would go to fill my own hungry mouth. 
Now at the shops—you needn’t look so top- 
lofty! Dozens of fellows who are taking 
engineering courses put on the overalls, shoulder 
a lunch-pail and go to work every morning 
during vacation at seven o’clock. They come 
grinning home at night, their faces black as 
tar, their spirits up in Q, jump into a bath- 
tub, put on clean togs, and come down to 
dinner looking like gentlemen, but nat 
gentlemen any more thoroughly than they 
have been all day.’’ 

Jeff looked at his brother seriously. 
‘*Lanse,’’ he said, ‘‘if you go into one of 
the locomotive shops won’t you get a place 
for me?’’ 

But Celia interposed. ‘‘Whatever the 
rest of us do,’’ she said, ‘‘Jeff and Just 
must keep on with school.’’ 

Jeff rebelled with a grimace. ‘‘Not 
much!’’ he shouted. ‘‘I guess one six- 
footer is as good as another in a boiler-shop. 
You don’t catch me swallowing algebra 
and German when I might be developing 
muscle. If Lanse puts on overalls I’m after 
him.’’ 

Celia looked at her father. ‘‘What do 
you think of all this, sir?’’ she said. ‘‘If 
I stay at home, dismiss Delia, and do the 
housework myself, and Lanse finds some 
suitable position, can’t we get on? Char- 
lotte can put off the school of design another 
year. We can all be very economical about 
clothes —’’ 

‘*Being economical doesn’t bring in cash 
to pay bills,’’ interrupted Jeff. ‘‘Do the 
best he can, Lanse won’t draw any hair- 
raising salary the first year. He could 
probably get clerical work at one of the 
banks, but what’s that? He’d fall off so 
in his wind I could throw him across the 
room:in three months. ’’ 

They all laughed. Jeff’s devotion to ath- 
letics dominated his ideals at all times, and 
his disgust at the thought of such a_ depletion 
of his brother’s physical forces was amusing. 

Celia was still looking at her father. He 
spoke in the hearty tone to which they were 
accustomed, his face full of satisfaction. 

‘*You please me very much, all of you,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It will be the best tonic I can offer 
your mother. Her greatest trial is this very 
necessity, which she foresaw the instant the 
plan was formed—so much sacrifice on the part 
of her children. Yet she agreed with me that 
the experience might not be wholly bad for you, 
and she said,’’ he paused, smiling at his elder 
daughter, ‘‘that with Celia at the helm she 
was sure the family ship wouldn’t be wrecked. ’’ 

Then he told them that they might plan the 
division of labor and responsibility as they 
thought practicable. He agreed with Celia 
that the younger boys must remain in school, 
but added—since at this point it became neces- 
sary to mollify his son Jefferson—that a fellow 
with a will might find any number of remu- 
nerative odd jobs out of school and study hours. 
He commended Lansing’s idea, but advised 
him to look round before deciding ; and he passed 
an affectionate hand over Charlotte’s black curls 
as he observed that young person sunk in 
gloom. 

‘*Cheer up, little girl!’’ hesaid. ‘‘The second 
violin is immensely important to the music of 
the family orchestra. The hand that can design 
wall-papers can learn to relieve the mistress of 
the house of some of her cares. Celia, without 
a maid in the kitchen, will find plenty of use 
for such a quick brain as lies under this thatch. ’’ 

But at this moment something happened— 
something to which the family were not unused. 
Charlotte suddenly wriggled out from under 
the caressing hand, and in half a dozen quick 
movements was out of the room. 
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all had a vision of brilliant wet eyes, flushing 
cheeks and red, rebellious mouth. 

**Poor child |’? murmured Celia. 
we find her of no use.’’ 

‘She is rather a scatterbrain,’’ Lanse ob- 
served. 
say, father—as well as the rest of us,’’ he added, 
with modesty. 

**There’s a lot of things she can do, just the 
same,’’ Jeff fired up, instantly—‘‘things the 
rest of us are perfect noodles at. When she gets 
to earning more money in a day than the rest 
of us can in a month maybe we’ll let up on 
that second-fiddle business. ’’ 

**Good for you, you faithful Achates!’’ said 
Lanse. Then he turned to his father. ‘‘You 
haven’t told us yet when you go, sir.’’ 

**If we can, two weeks from to-day,’’ said 
Mr. Birch. He went up-stairs to tell his wife 
that she might go peacefully to sleep, for her 
children were ready to become her devoted 


“*She thinks 


slaves. Justin followed Jeff out of the room, 
and Jeff broke away from his younger brother 
and hastened to rap a familiar, comforting signal 
of comradeship on Charlotte’s locked door. 
Left alone, Lanse and Celia looked at each 


‘The year may do her good, as you | other. 


**Well, old girl —’’ began Lansing, gently. 

**O Lanse!’’ breathed Celia. 

He patted her shoulder. ‘‘Bear up, dear. 
It’s tough to give up college for a year —’’ 

“Oh, that’s not it!’’ cried the girl, and buried 
her face in a sofa pillow. 

**No, that’s not it,’’ he answered, under his 
breath. He shook his shoulders and walked 
away to the fire, stood staring down into it for 
a minute with sober eyes, then drew a long 
breath and came back to his sister. 

“It’s a relief that there’s something we can 
do to help her get well,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘And 
she will get well, Celia—she will—she’ must !”’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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George Junior 

Republic * ‘‘Good Goverrfment Party’’ as their 

presidential candidate for the election to take 
place the next month. 

A dozen or more of his most enthusiastic 

supporters had gone racing across the common 

with him to his lodging, but groups of excited 


DRAWN BY 
ARTHUR E. BECHER, 


participants still hovered about the little wooden 
schoolhouse where political and all other public 
meetings were held. 

‘You Joey Miles,’ cried Martin Tudor, 
‘‘why didn’t you speak up there when I kicked 
you to make a speech for him ?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ returned Joey, red- 
dening; and then in a lower tone, ‘‘Say, Mart, 
honest now, do you think he’s—he’s the one, 
sure??? 

**You Joey Miles, what’s the matter with 
you?’’ cried the nominee’s champion. ‘‘ Just 
because he used to get into scrapes and get fined 
and had a turn or two in jail, you’re going to 
set up for a regular sissy and say —’’ 

**No, Mart, I ain’t. I’ve been in jail no end 
o’ times myself,—you know that, —but somehow 
—oh, I don’t know—never mind, I’ll vote for 
him all the same.’’ 


‘*Well; I believe in giving a fellow a chance,’’ | 


Ellis Bender was arguing, stoutly, with a 
circle of excited citizens on the other side of 
the schoolhouse steps. ‘‘Billy’s walked a chalk- 
line for months now. And you people that 
keep on saying you don’t ‘feel sure’ of 
him cum 

‘*They’re jealous, that’s what they are!’’ 
broke in Carrie Conley, impetuously. ‘“They 
know well enough that there isn’t another boy 


* The George Junior Republic, as most of our readers 
may know, is a codperative colony in the western 
part of the State of New York, the members of 
which are nearly all boys and girls from the siums 
of New York City. Therule of the Republic is that one 
who would eat must first work. The boys and girls 
perform all the labor of the farm and the household, 
make their own laws, conduct their own industries, 
and in general live on a miniature scale the life of 
self-respecting and self-supporting citizens of a state. 
The Republic, which was started by Mr. W. R. George 
in 189%, is one of the most interesting and valuable 
attempts that have ever been made to transform 
ignorant or vicious children into good members of 
society.—THE EDITORS. 

















in the party that can hold a 
candle to Billy. He’s got more 
brains than a whole bunch of you 
towheads there,’’ with a wither- 
ing glance in the direction of the 
dissenters, ‘‘and he’ll make a 
splendid President. Why, he 
just naturally walks like one, anyhow!’’ Billy 
did indeed ‘‘walk like one,’’ if it is the way 
of Presidents to walk with shoulders straight, 
heads high, eyes alert, and the manner of a 
born leader of men. 

Billy had come to the Republie a little more 
than two years before, and had made friends 
from the start—the kind 


others—Jim Dent and 
Jack Sullivan and Charlie 
Long and the others who 


well to be the hero of the 
“‘small fry,’? but it was 
not enough. Billy loved 
popularity, his whole na- 
tare craved it, and al- 


“!'VE COME TO though his inclinations in 


pene I other directions were 
N'T BE strong want 
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than anything else, respect 
and love. His boy’s heart 
ached hungrily for the 
warmth and affection of 
the home life he had never known, and he 
mistook this longing for the craving for power 
and popularity. . 

All the past year he had aimed for the presi- 
dency. As Ellis Bender said, for months Billy’s 
conduct had been absolutely irreproachable. 
Yet not all his fellow citizens trusted him. They 
admired him and followed him in the sports 
in which he was always leader; but when the 
election came, the candidate of the ‘‘ Good 
People’s Party’’ received the majority of the 
votes, and Billy was defeated. 

At dinner-time the next day Billy was no- 
where to be found, nor at supper-time, nor for 
many weeks thereafter. Sensitive, high-strung, 
now nearly heart-broken, he could not endure 
the thought of another in the position he had 
worked so hard and so long to hold, and he 
had left the Republic. 

Some three months later there came a very 
homesick letter from Billy. He had wandered 
over to Auburn, and then ‘‘beat’’ his way on 
to New York, where he had lived the life of 
the streets till he was sick of it. Would Daddy 
take him back again? He would try his very 
best.to be a good citizen now. 

Only too gladly the permission was given, 
and Billy’s old friends received him with open 
arms. Time wore on, and Billy certainly 
seemed to be a model citizen. 

The President of the Republic is in office for 
a term of one year, and as election-time ap- 
proached, there was again talk of Billy’s 
candidacy. After heated discussions and 
numerous mass-meetings, he was again nomi- 
nated. He polled a much larger following than 
before, but he lost the election by a handful of 
votes! 

This time he did not run away; he faced the 





issue with a look that seemed to say, ‘‘I’ll be 
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President of this Republic if I have to keep on 
trying till I’m gray-haired!’’ 

Another year bringing no faintest 
shadow on the good name Billy had so steadily 
built up for himself. Daddy had been watching 
him closely, and felt that some encouragement, 
some recognition of his fidelity was due him. 
So one evening, as he was helping Billy with 
his lessons, he said: ‘*There’s a Cornell scholar- 
ship soon to be vacant in the Freeville High 
School, Billy, and I’m going to give it to you, 
because I really believe now that you can be 
trusted. No boy that I have trusted has ever 
betrayed my trust—ever hurt our little Republic 
or any of us here by falling below the level of 
a gentleman. ’’ 

Billy’s eyes filled. He could not speak. But 
he was happy. 

He was to take the scholarship at the begin- 
ning of the year. It was October now, and 
almost before he knew it he was nominated for 
the third time by the Good Government Party 
as its presidential candidate. And this time 
he was elected by an overwhelming majority. 
The future began to look very bright for Billy 
—perhaps that is why some of the propensities 
he had been so valiantly holding in leash all 
these months began to stir. 

The George Junior Republic citizens can earn 
from six to eight dollars a week if they are 
industrious and studious; application at school 
is paid for in their unique aluminum currency 
at the same rate as is manual labor—and good 
board is obtainable at three dollars and a half. 
But there are numberless little expenses besides 
board. Each citizen clothes himself, purchasing 
whatever he pleases at the government stores, 
which handle the donations from the Republic’s 
good friends all over the country, as well as the 
brand-new things that are occasionally acquired. 

These latter, despite the fact that they are 
sure to be of the plainest and cheapest sort, are 
always in great demand, for donations, as a 
rule, are patched or soon become so. 

One morning shortly after his election—inau- 
guration ceremonies do not take place until the 
second Friday in January—Billy was counting 
over his slender savings, and wondering if he 
could ever get enough to buy a real new suit 
from a real store outside of the Republic. His 
bank-account did not show a very encouraging 
balance. Yet as President—even more as student 
at the high school—he ought to present a decent 
appearance. Of course there was a month still, 
but even a month’s savings would not be enough. 

It was just at that moment that Bert Tyson 
looked in at Billy’s window, on his way to 
work. Bert was assistant storekeeper at the 
time. 

‘‘Counting up your fortune, Billy?’’ he 
asked, recognizing the cover of the little brown 
bank-book. 

‘*Counting up nothing,’’ was Billy’s doleful 
reply. ‘‘I won’t have enough to buy a thing 
for the inauguration.’’ 

‘‘Nothing but old clothes over at the store 
now, anyhow,”’ was the rejoinder. 

Bert had been one of Billy’s earliest friends, 
and many a term in ‘‘jail’’ had they served 
together when they two, with Wilson Haines, 
were the ringleaders in mischief. Smoking, 
swearing, vagrancy, lying, even stealing, were 
the misdemeanors for which they had been 
imprisoned; but Billy’s upward march had 
lately had a beneficial effect on the two others. 

‘Wish I could just once have a brand-new 
outfit straight through,’’ the older boy said, 
eying the balance page ruefully. ‘‘Seems like 
the sight of another patch just makes me turn 
sick now.’’ 

Bert laughed as he started slowly toward the 
store. He hated work much more than he 
hated patches, and he was as careless about 
the details of his appearance as Billy was par- 
ticular. 

It was only a few days after this that Mr. 
Webb, the chief storekeeper, was hurriedly 
called to Freeville on some business, and told 
Bert to open the two big express boxes that 
had just arrived. 

At the bottom of one of these, under the 
dozens of half-worn and well-used things, the 
boy discovered three really fine suits of clothes, 
a new pair of shoes, new ties, gloves, linen— 
everything to rejoice the soul! A note pinned 
to them said they were from a heart-broken 
mother, who knew of no better use to which 
to put them; her boy would never need them 
again. No acknowledgment was necessary, she 
added, as she was even then on her way abroad. 

Billy’s words came back to Bert’s mind as he 
fingered the soft, fine cloth. And nobody need 
ever know ; the donations were never acknow!]- 
edged piece by piece. Then there was Wilson. 
He wanted a new suit badly. Why could not 
they three — 

Just as curfew sounded at nine o’clock that 
night Billy stole out of Wilson’s room with a 
parcel under his arm. He had been there with 
the two for more than an hour. At first he had 
reddened angrily and said ‘‘no’’ pointblank to 
Bert’s tempting proposal; but once he had seen 
the well-cut, perfectly fitting garments — 

‘And, Billy,’? Bert had urged, ‘‘it ain’t as 
if you were going to keep ’em without pay. If 





these are put up in the store, you know, old 
Webb’ll let ’em go to some ragged kid as 
wouldn’t know ’em trom a meal-sack before 
you’d get enough together to buy them.’’ 

“‘I might ask Daddy to hold one over ior 
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me,”’ Billy had begun, tentatively, his eyes 
glued to the things on the floor before him. 

‘*And where would we come in?’’ chorused 
the others. ‘‘You know he wouldn’t keep ’em 
for us,—doubt even if he would for you,—he’s 
so afraid of being partial.” 

‘‘T might pay all I have on it now, and the 
rest in instalments —’’ 

‘*But we ain’t got nothing to pay down or on 
instalments, either,’’ Wilson had interrupted. 
‘* All my extra money for 
I don’t know how long’s 
got to go for that fine for 
smoking that Fritz gave 
me last week. 

Fritz, or Fred Heintz, 
was chief of police, and 
Billy frowned at the 
mention of his name. 
Fred had once called him 
a **dude’’ and a **sissy’’ 
for owning a nail-brush. 
He belonged to the oppo- 
site political party, and 
next to Ned Reese, the 
present Secretary of 
State, had been Billy’s 
most savage opponent 
during the campaign just 
closed. 

“Tt would be plaguy 
mean to get your own 
and let us whistle for 
ours,’’? Wilson had gone 
on; and there was noth- 
ing mean about Billy— 
even his thefts of former 
days had been on the 
high-handed, brigand 
order. 

‘*Anyhow,”’ Bert had 
chimed in just at that 
point, ‘‘I don’t see how 
I could take ’em back 
now. Mr. Webb’s gone 
over all the things by 
this time, and he’d see 
through it sure. Oh, go 
on, Billy. You can pay 
for ’em square enough 
any old time,—putting 
more in the collection or 
buying something for the 
Sunday-school,—if it 
will make you feel any 
easier.’’ 

Just then the curfew 
had sounded, and hur- 
riedly bundling up a 
third of the things, Bert 
thrust them into Billy’s 
arms and pushed their 
bearer out of the door 
without another word. 

At the inauguration 
on January 8th Daddy 
noticed that Billy’s eyes 
did not meet his quite 
steadily, and that the boy 
seemed nervous. 

Mr. George’s charge to 
the incoming officers was 
particularly earnest that 
day. He reminded them 
of the great and real 
responsibility of their 
position, of the moral and 
personal responsibility of 
each to all the citizens, 
and then of the less evi- 
dent, perhaps, but even 
more deeply real ac- 
countability of each soul 
for its influence on the 
other souls about it. 

Billy’s voice faltered 
as he took the oath of 
office. Each President 
writes his name in the 
blank pages of the same 
well-worn old Bible on 
which he lays his hand 
to take the oath, and as 
Billy turned to do this 
Mr. George incidentally 





referred to that list of * 
names—‘‘each standing a 
for truth and honor and & — 


uprightness. ’’ 

Billy laid down the 
pen with his name half-written, and his eyes, 
full of suffering and uncertainty, sought Mr. 
George’s. But the speaker had turned to give 
his charge to the other officials, and serene in 
the thought of Billy’s unimpeachable steadfast- 
ness, finished his talk with a glad heart. 

At the inauguration ball that evening Billy 
was of course the center of attraction, but at 
about nine o’clock—on that one night of the 
year every one is allowed to stay up until twelve 
—he was no longer to be found in any of the 
gaily decorated rooms; and when Martin per- 
sistently rattled his door-latch, Billy called out 















HIS praise was not always theirs. 
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of his little ‘first-floor room and came slowly | 


across the common. Somebody called to him 
as he passed the Pioneer Cottage, but he did 
not turn. 

On past the ball-ground straight to the door 
of Daddy’s cottage he made his way, and then 
he hesitated. 

**Why, the boy’s ill!’’ Mr. George exclaimed, 
as he caught sight of his face from the library 
window, and started to go out to him. But 
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will you? And Mr. Osborn won’t, and Pro- | Miles. 
| Saturday morning ?’’ 


fessor Olmstead and—O Daddy, Daddy !’’ 

Outside the library window, on their way to 
breakfast, Bert and Wilson passed, talking 
eagerly. A thought flashed through the mana- 
ger’s mind. Would the boy be equal to this 
final test ? 

‘*Billy,’’ he said, ‘‘there are the boys now. 
Nobody in the world knows it but us four. 
Suppose I call them in and tell them that for 
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By HENRY S. 


PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


PRITCHETT, 


REAT things have happened to our nation in the month of February. But there are 
two days in it which have a luster all their own: the twenty-second, because on 
that day in the year 1732 was born George Washington; and the twelfth, because 
on that day was born Abraham Lincoln in the year 1809. For the sake of that which 
these two men wrought, to make and to keep these United States a nation, these two 

‘birthdays shine amongst all the days of the calendar like stars of the first magnitude. 


Washington and Lincoln. 


and patriotic men. 


are probably superior in intelligence and character. 
whose names and thoughts are factors in our national life to-day. But there is that in 
the service of these two which has placed them in the esteem of their countrymen 
above and apart from all the others, and their names, like their birthdays, are linked 
together. 


HERE have been twenty-five Presidents of this nation. Washington was the first, 
Lincoln the sixteenth. Almost without exception our Presidents have been good 
Compared with any other line of rulers in any country, they 
Some of them were famous men 


Their Day of Shadow. 


Each of them passed through the ordeal of abuse 
and of calumny. To each was meted out not only that bitterness which cuts and 
wounds, but what is harder for true men to bear, the suspicion of mean motives 
and of false ideals. 

Against the background of glory in which the figure of Washington is seen by our 
generation we seldom remember that when he delivered his last address to Congress there 
were men in that body who publicly thanked God that George Washington no longer 
endangered the government by his presence. 

Lincoln's life lies nearer our own time. Men are now living who knew the bitter and 
the cruel things which were said of him. 


‘‘He knew to bide his time 
Till the wise years decide.”’ 


After the sure verdict of the years—for they are our wisest judges—he, like Washington, 
is loved of all Americans. 


Their Unlikeness. 


HILE Washington and Lincoln shared this common experience at the hands of 
smaller men, they were in personal characteristics as wide apart as men can well 
be. Washington was the soldier, dignified, reserved, aristocratic, one of the richest 

men of his day and a member of the highest social circle; Lincoln was the politician,— 

the noblest of callings,—uncouth at first glance, born in poverty, and spending all his 
early manhood in a frontier society. What did they have in common that could raise 
them so high in honor that they stand together and alone ? 


SNES 


Billy met him at the door. 
‘*Daddy,’’ he began at once, 
**T’ve come to tell you I can’t 
be President —’’ 

‘“‘Why, Billy! What do you 
mean? You’re ill, old man, 
that’s the trouble. But here, 
lie down, and you’!l be all right 
again in no time, and the best President the 
Republic ever had besides.’’ 

Billy did not stir. He spoke manfully, 
although his lips were set and colorless: 

**Promise me you’ll forgive me, Daddy, no 


rather gruffly that he did not feel well and | matter what I tell you!’’ 


wanted to be let alone. 
He was forgotten in the gaieties in progress in 
the old schoolhouse, and all were too excited or 


too sleepy when at last they trooped out to their | 





“‘Of course, Billy, of course, my boy. I’d| 


forgive you and always love you, no matter 
what you did.’’ 
Then the whole story came out—the pitiful 


lodgings at midnight to give him much thought. | little story of the stolen clothes. 
Early the next morning he opened the door | 


Their Common Greatness. 


T WAS this: To the great essential qualities of character which good men must have— 
energy, sincerity, devotion, moral courage, unselfish purpose—each of these two men 
added that rarest of all human endowments which we call common sense—that is, the 

ability to think straight, the power to see both sides of a question. 

It was the quality of the clear mind, crowning their other great qualities, which 
brought these men to greatness. Other men there were, just as patriotic, just as brave, 
some who were more clever—for the ability to think straight is a very different thing from 
mere intellectual cleverness. Indeed, in the greatest men there is a certain simplicity of 
mind which teaches them to go straight at the truth, and to be satisfied with nothing short 
ofit. Washington and Lincoln had this simplicity of great souls. 
they came together, and in virtue of it they so wrought as to be reckoned in the company 
of the immortals of all times and of all lands. 


The Message of Their Lives. 


WE honor their names in these February days, let us take into our problems of 
to-day at least these lessons from their lives. In our country the path to the highest 
service may lie either through riches or through poverty. A man’s true place on his 
country’s roll of honor is not fixed by the accusations of small or mean men. Hé who 
aspires to the highest service and to true leadership must have not only sincerity and 
moral purpose and unselfish devotion, but he must also think clearly. If we may bear in 
mind these things, we shall be able to judge fairly the men and the measures of our own 
day, and to work for the nation in the spirit of Washington and of Lincoln. 


a hint of it must ever be 
breathed. You’ve confessed 
now. You’ve done your part. 
Things can go on just the same 
and nobody be any the wiser.’’ 


over the boy’s drawn features, 
but was gone in an instant. 
he said, brokenly, ‘‘it wouldn’t be the same. 


| And you would hate me if I let it go like 


that, now wouldn’t you, Daddy?’’ For the 
first time in.weeks Billy’s eyes met honestly 
those of the man he most loved in all the 
world. 

By eleven o’clock all the members of the Re- 


| public had been gathered again in the old 
| schoolroom that not twenty-four hours before 
| had been the scene of such jollity. 

‘*But you’ll never trust me again, Daddy, | 


**Hey, Paddy, what’s up?’’ cried little Joey 
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It was in this that 





the honor of the Republic not | 












‘‘What we all got to come here for 


**Don’t know. Ask Mart.’’ 

**I don’t know,’’ returned that person, ‘‘and 
I’ve just been talking to Jack Sullivan and 
Carrie and Charlie, and none of them know, 
either. Where’s Billy ?’’ 

Just at that moment Billy, with Daddy and 
a few other ‘‘grown-ups,’’ came in quietly at 
the side door. Billy walked over to the desk 
and began to speak in a 
voice that did not sound 
at all like his own, and 
at first hardly carried 
half-way down the room. 

“I want to tell you 
people I’m not fit to be 
your President. I’m a 
thief. If I can’t keep 
myself straight I’m not 
much use to you. I stole 
some things from the 
store back there in No- 
vember, and I ought to 
have been in jail for the 
last two months. ’’ 

Wilson had crouched 
down out of sight in the 
corner where he stood, 
and Bert, on the piano- 
stool near the platform, 
turned pale. There was 
a breathless stillness 
throughout the hall. 

‘First I thought I’d 
bluff it out,’’ Billy went 
on. ‘‘I even tried to run 
away, but—I’m not go- 
ing to—now. I’m going 
to stay and live it down 
—if lean. I know you’ll 
all never feel the same 
to me again, but—maybe 
I’ll be worth something 
some day. I’m going to 
try—harder than ever. 
Anyhow, I had to own 
up —’’ 

There was hardly a 
dry eye in the room. The 
Secretary of State, sworn 
enemy of long standing 
as he was, pretended not 
to see the bit of paper 
trembling in Billy’s out- 
stretched hand, as the 
boy tendered his resig- 
nation. 

**Now it’s your turn, 
Fred,’’ Billy said, with 
an attempt at his old ease 
and self-control, as he 
caught the eye of the 
burly chief of police. 
But Fred did not stir. 

‘*Well, I know where 
I belong,’’ Billy said, 
and he went over where 
the prisoners stood in 
line behind the stove. 

Then Jim Dent, the 
judge, who had always 
rather held aloof from 
Billy, and who was 
known to feel some pride 
in the fact that he him- 
self had never been in 
jail, stepped forward. 

‘Well, if that ain’t 
grit!’’ he said, drawing 
his hand furtively across 
hiseyes. ‘‘I never liked 
you, Billy, and you 
know it, but I wouldn’t 
mind standing in your 
shoes this minute, jail 
and all!’’ and he held 
out as friendly a hand 
as ever an honest enemy 
offered. 

For the first time in 
the existence of the Re- 
public the crowd that 
filed through the school- 
house door that day was 
an absolutely silent one. 

Monday morning Billy 
was out with the prison 
gang, shoveling snow, 
scrubbing floors, cleaning 
the stables—the roughest work is always given 
to the gang, and they are not allowed to speak 
to any of the citizens or eat anything but prison 
fare. It was just the same sensitive, high-strung 
Billy as of old, loving good things, hating drudg- 
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}ery and coarse living—but with a difference. 
A flash of infinite relief swept | 


Not the least detail of prison law did he break. 


| And the only modification of discipline in his 
‘*But, Daddy,’’ | 


favor—although there were many privileges he 
might have had—was permission to study an 
hour every evening, and so keep in touch with 
the class whose scholarship he had lost. 

Offers of pardon had been repeated and 
unanimous. There was not a member of either 
party who would not have been heartily glad 
to have Billy in the presidential chair. They 


| had even offered to do without a President until 


he came out of jail. But Billy persisted. He 
would take his share with every other offender. 
**And do you know,’’ Mr. George said to a 
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friend months afterward, ‘‘I don’t believe any- | ponenostty, and Billy is slowly gaining a place 
thing in the history of our little commonwealth | for himself in the world outside. All his old 
has had so much lasting influence on character | | aggressive assurance is gone, his stubborn pride, 
—with us grown-ups as well as the children | his love for the show of things and contentment 
themselves—as that one boy’s honesty !’’ with any sort of sham. 

And now, just because this is a true story | He leads still, but by his very gentleness and 
and Billy is a very live, flesh-and-blood boy, | humbleness—his utter carelessness of honors. 
perhaps those who have heard this much about | And if it should ever be that he should one day 
him will like to know that his behavior in jail | climb to the presidency of the great Republic, 
helped to shorten his time there, so that he| perhaps no one thing in all his life will have 
entered the high school after all, although only | helped him more to hold honorably such honor 
for the fall term. |than his failure to fill that office in the little 

The friends who had planned to help him Republic—for on the foundation of such failures 
make his way have stood by him with faithful | are the true successes built. 


THE TWO PRESIDENCIES: 
_FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 


BY EMILE OLLIVIER, 


FORMERLY 


PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE. 


S long as France was a monarchy, our | any monarch, if we except despots, and can be 
tA publicists and legislators studied the | compared only with those of the English prime 
English constitution, whence we bor- | minister; with this difference, however, that 
rowed examples and precepts which we tried | during four years the American President can- 
our best to adapt—but not always successfully | not be disturbed, whereas the English premier 
—to our peculiar temperament and to the exi- | may be turned out of office at any moment. 
gencies of our national life. But now that we} It is quite true that the Senate and Congress 
are living under a republican form of govern- | exercise a certain control over the President, 
ment, it is toward the United States that we | but it is quite as true that no authority is more 
turn for inspiration and counsel. effective and no responsibility more real than 

Among these American institutions it is the | his. 
presidency which especially interests us, and 
there is a growing tendency here in France to 
compare the conditions and the laws governing 
its working with those set up for the same office oH E who at this moment fills with such 





































President Roosevelt’s Words. 





established by our constitution in 1875. I shall marked distinction the chair in which 
try to point out briefly and clearly the con- Washington once sat, has well said in 
clusions derived from this comparison. this very periodical : 

The first difference between the two presi-| ‘‘ Altogether there are few harder tasks than 
dencies is the manner in which the elections | that of filling well and ably the office of Presi- 
are held. In the United States the chief mag-|dent of the United States. The labor is 
istrate is chosen for four years by special electors | immense, the ceaseless worry and harassing 
named for this purpose by what is practically | anxiety are beyond description. But if the 
a popular vote. The election comes as a result | man at the close of his term is able to feel 
of a great campaign, where the questions of the | that he has done his duty well; that he has 
hour and the character, private and public, of | solved after the best fashion of which they were 
the candidates are discussed by all the citizens, | capable the great problems with which he was 
not even excepting the women and children, in | confronted, and has kept clean and in good | 
a most ardent and thorough manner. running order the governmental machinery of 














was either the author or collaborator, or to dis- | between the two presidencies, account must be 
solve a Chamber of which he is an emanation. | taken of an element which neither foresight nor 

In 1877 President MacMahon tried to exercise | calculation can provide for—the personality of 
one of these constitutional rights by dissolving | the man who exercises, in one or the other 
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the Chamber of Deputies. But what a hue} 


and ery the act raised! He 
was forthwith accused of 
makinga coup d’état 
and of paving the way 
for the overturning of 
the republic. He was 
able to secure a disso- 
lution, because at that 
moment the majority 
of the Senate was 
Anti-Republican, 
while the Chamber 
was Republican. 

But as the Repub- 
licans to-day control 
both houses, a repeti- 
tion of such an act 
would be impossible. 
The Senate majority 
would not consent to 
strike the majority of 
the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, whose political 
passions, opinions 
and aims it shares. 
So the precedent es- 
tablished by Marshal 
MacMahon has never 
been followed, and 
none of his successors 
has thought of exer- 
cising the rights con- 
ferred upon him by 
the constitution, and 
of setting up a policy of his own in opposition 
to that of the parliament. 


They have sometimes been blamed for this | 


in certain quarters, but without good reason, 
for they are placed in a veritable material and 
moral impossibility to be other than submissive 
slaves, obedient subordinates, passive instru- 
ments, bowing to a will which they have neither 
the right nor the power to control, to combat or 
to vanquish. And this situation will continue 
so long as the constitution of 1875 remains as 
it is. 

The President has but one real function—to 
act as a figurehead, to go on official ‘‘junkets,’’ 
and to give the people the illusion that fhey 
are living under a monarchy. 

It would be a mistake to jump to the con- 


In France in 1848 the President of the republic the mighty republic, he has the satisfaction of | clusion that a presidential position formed on 
was, even more than is the case in America, | feeling that he has performed one of the great | these lines is of no use and wholly without 


the elect of the whole people, for he was chosen | world tasks. ’’ 
by direct popular vote and by universal suffrage. Now let us glance for a moment at the rdle 
This system was adopted in spite of the oppo- | of the French President. 
sition of the old-fashioned Republicans, through 
the influenceof De Tocqueville and of Lamartine. | Republic, at the first glimpse he 
But as it was rightly believed that a Napoleon | appears to enjoy as extensive 
would be the choice of the people, these advo-| powers as those of 
cates of a direct appeal to universal suffrage, | the President of the 
in their endeavor to remove what they consid-| United States. We 
ered a danger, decided that the President should | perceive him clothed 
hold office but four years, and should not be | with all the attributes 
eligible for reélection. This extreme measure, | of royalty—the right 
which was a real encroachment on national|to command the 
sovereignty, was not submitted to the people, | army, to pardon, to 
contrary to the principles laid down by the first | convoke extraordina- 
French Revolution, that nothing is binding | ry sessions of parlia- 
unless approved by the people. ment and to prerogue 
The result was a clash between the chief | ordinary sessions for 
magistrate and the monarchical and reactionary |a period of two 
Assembly chosen by the people under the im- | months, to conclude 
pression that they were backing the President | treaties, to take the 
with friends, whereas they were hampering | initiative in lawma- 
him with enemies. Finally this President, | king and to promul- 
who was Louis Napoleon, had recourse to a/|gate the laws that 
coup d’état, and the people showed their | have been enacted. 
approval of his act by casting nearly eight; But in the midst 
million votes in its favor. of this enumeration 
we suddenly come 
upon an article which 
declares that the 
ST HE republican form of government hav- | President may per- 


After the Second Empire. 





ing been reéstablished in France in 1870, | form none of these 
after the fall of the Second Empire, the|acts without the 
leaders did not dare to risk their destinies again | countersign of one of 
by handing over the choice of the chief magis-| his ministers. . Al- 
trate to universal suffrage, lest the people at the | though he names his 
polls should acclaim the régime which had just | ministers, he may 
been overturned, thanks to the German invasion. | choose them only 
So they confided the choice of the President to the | from those designated by parliament. These 
Deputies and the Senators. ministers are not the agents of his own will, 

Henceforth, therefore, it could not be said | but the representatives of the will of parliament, 
that the President was the elect of the people, | delegated to impose this will upon him. And 
for the Deputies and Senators were not chosen | the more clearly to mark this subordination, the 
with this in view. When a general election | present constitution resuscitated, with this aim 
occurs in France for Chamber or Senate, there | in view, the fiction of royal irresponsibility, the 
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merits. The great Florentine observer, Machi- 
avelli, has remarked that ‘‘when one wishes to 
transform a monarchical state into a republican 


If we open the constitution of the French! state, there should be retained at least the 


exterior form of the régime 
which is overturned, in order 
that the people may 
find the pill of trans- 
ition sweetened, and 
be gradually habitu- 
ated to the change.’’ 

Thus it was at 
Rome, where was 
created a King of 
Sacrifices to take the 
place of the real king, 
who used to preside 
over the public relig- 
ious ceremonies, and 
where the consuls 
were provided with 
the twelve lictors who 
formerly preceded the 
king. 

The authors of the 
constitution of 1875 
certainly did not 
draw their inspira- 
tion from Machiavel- 
li, about whom prob- 
ably most of them 
knew very little. 
Their work was the 
result of considera- 
tions of quite another 
kind. The majority 
of those who made 
that instrument were 
monarchists, to whom the republic was simply 
the first step toward the monarchy; so they 
gave to this supposed transitory republic such a 
form that, when the King should come, all that 
would be required would be to substitute for 
the word President, where it occurs in the text 
of the constitution, the word King. No other 
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is no presidential candidate in the field, and the 
subject is never discussed on the hustings. So 
our President simply represents political coteries 
and parliamentary intriguers, only this and 
nothing more. The only improvement on 1848 
was lengthening the term of office to seven years 
and making reélection possible. 





nature of which is inactivity. 

It is quite true, to be sure, that the French 
President possesses two powers which appear) French President and English King. 
important and which might seem to make it 
possible for him to carry out a policy of his UT this dream has not been realized. 
own, namely, his veto, which sends back to tB The presidency for a day has become a 
parliament for a second examination a bill that permanent position, so that we now find 


change would be necessary. 














The powers exercised by the American has been passed, and his right to dissolve the 
President and the French President are also as | Chamber of Deputies with the consent. of the 
different as the manner of their election. The | Senate. 
former, chosen by the people, is responsible to | But these apparent powers are only illusory, 
the people and not to Congress. He governs | for here again the President must have recourse 
through his Cabinet ministers, whom he is free | to the countersign of one of his ministers, who 
to choose where he likes, who are the agents of | knows that he—the minister—has a majority in 
his authority and who are responsible to him | parliament. 
alone. | So of course no minister would consent to let 

His powers are more extensive than those of | the President veto a law of which the minister 





in France a republic having at its head a Presi- 
dent who is quite different from the American 
President, who cannot be compared, like the 
latter, to the English prime minister, but rather 
to the English constitutional King, with this 
unique difference, however, that the constitu- 
tional King holds a hereditary life office, whereas 
our President fills an elective post for a limited 
term of years. 

Of course, in this purely theoretical comparison 





country, the presidential power. Thus, how- 

ever much the President in 
France may be trammeled 
by constitutional arti- 
cles, it is evident 
that if he be a man 
of parts, tenacious, 
Clever, not fearing 
newspaper attacks, 
not easily frightened 
by threatening anon- 
ymous letters, placing 
devotion to duty be- 
fore considerations 
of reélection, know- 
ing his own mind 
and not hesitating 
to express it—if he 
be a chief magis- 
trate of this sort, it 
is certain that he 
could exert a wide, 
_perhaps a decisive, 
influence, and instead 
of being the instru- 
ment of parliament, 
could bend parlia- 
ment to his own will 
so that it would be- 
come the executor of 
his thoughts and the 
collaborator in his 


So in America. 
Whatever may be the 
| latitude left the President by the Constitution, 
| if he who fills the office be feeble, indolent, a 
slave to the politicians whose support he would 
win with a view to his own reélection, he is 
pretty sure to be dominated by Congress, as 
is the French President under the constitution. 

But brushing aside these considerations of 
the value of the individual, I shall endeavor to 
answer the question as to which of the two 
forms of the presidency is preferable — the 
American or the French. 

One of the features of the American presi- 
dency which renders the post superior to ours 
is unquestionably its responsibility, carrying 
with it as a necessary consequence, the Presi- 
dent’s right to choose his ministers, or Cabinet 
officers, outside of parliament or Congress, to 
select them wherever he pleases. 

It is, in fact, contrary to all the principles 
of common sense, and especially contrary to 
the spirit of the French Revolution, to admit the 
irresponsibility of the chief magistrate. 

The first of the famous Carnot family, the 
great Carnot of the Revolution, said very truly, 
‘Responsibility is a natural right in regard to 
all those charged with state affairs.’’ Later 
one of the oracles of opportunism, Gambetta, 
remarked, ‘‘The chief magistrate ought to be 
responsible. ’’ 


A Cause of Difficulties. 





HE fiction of irresponsibility was an 
tT expedient introduced into countries 
where monarchy existed, and where it 
was wished to establish liberty without dis- 
turbing the king. The monarch was given to 
understand that he might stay, continue to act 
as a figurehead, sign state papers and lead the 
life of a gentleman. The nation in effect said 
to him: 

“*We will respectfully bow before you and 
will shout on all occasions, Long live the king! 
But it is well understood that we alone will do 
the business apd that you will simply approve 
of what we do.’’ 

But in a republic this fiction of irresponsi- 
bility is a pure contradiction, as unnecessary as 
itisabsurd. Republic and parliamentarism are 
two terms which exclude each other. In a 
monarchy parliamentarism is a remedy for the 
hereditary character of the kingship; but where 
the chief magistracy is temporary, a corrective 
of this kind is unnecessary. In a republic it 
is a negation of the benefits of election and is 
a cause of very grave inconveniences. The 
duties of government then pass without any 
counterweight into the hands of the legislative 
body, which is not satisfied with a controlling 
power, but usurps administrative and governing 
authority. 

Each Deputy considers himself a sort of little 
king, bound to render to his constituents an 
account of his caprices, his absurdities and his 
mistakes, with the single purpose always in 
view of securing the approval of his course, 
and ‘thus being able to continue in office. To 
the interests of the state he no longer gives 
a thought. He is a slave to his own interests 
and to the wishes of the voters, whom he must 
flatter and win over. 

The budget grows, the appropriation bills 
increase continually, laws are hurried through 
both houses, and without anybody seeming to 
perceive the fact, the work of disorganizing the 
state goes on insensibly, awaiting the day when 
a sudden commotion will break in pieces the 
whole edifice. As long as is the list of benefits 
which a well-regulated parliamentary system 
of government bestows on a monarchy, so long 
is the list of evils, both material and moral, 
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which emanate from republican parliamen- 
tarism. 

When, therefore, the French Republic decides 
to become a solid, serious government, it will 
borrow from the American Republic the prin- 
ciple of presidential responsibility, put an end 
to the parliamentary régime, choose cabinet 
ministers outside of the Chamber, and decide 
that these ministers are responsible not to the 
Chamber, but to the President. 

This reform can all the more easily be brought 
about from the fact that we have a French 
model all ready for adoption. I refer to the 
republican constitution of 1852, which Napoleon 
1II spoiled by mistakenly trying to change it 
into an imperial constitution. It remains to-day 
the best form of the true republican constitution. 

Let me point out, however, in connection with 
this subject, an improvement which I think 
could be made in the American Constitution. 
Although the Cabinet ministers are not responsi- 
ble to Congress, it does not follow that they | 
should not enjoy the right to appear before the 
two Houses in person if they wish to do so, 
and explain their bills and policy. It is evident 
that a person engaged in a work can explain 
his aims better, even if he be not a good speaker, 
than friends on the floor, however able they 
may be. 





A Single Superior Point. 


AT is more, the legislative power 
and the executive power, which should 
: work harmoniously together to accom- 
plish the most good, would, while remaining 
distinct, be less isolated. Although the Prussian 
chancellor is the direct representative of the 
Emperor, he is admitted to the Reichstag, 
where he may defend his policy even when it 
is contrary to that of the assembly. Bismarck 
offered us several remarkable examples of this. 
Very thoughtful minds have often wished that 
the same custom existed in the United States. 

A principle common to both countries is the 
eligibility of the President to reélection. This 
principle is good and should not be abrogated. 
When a chief magistrate has gained popular 
confidence by the intelligent manner in which 
he has performed his duties, there is no good 
reason to relegate him to private life and to 
deprive the state of the further service which 
he might render. 

The only point wherein I think that the 
French is superior to the American Constitution 
in this presidential section is the longer term 
given the chief magistrate in France. Four 
years is much too short a term, all the more so 
as the last months of these four years are often 
characterized by inactivity and paralysis when 
the President has not been reélected or not 
been made the candidate of his party. The 
United States would gain much by lengthening 
the presidential term to at least seven years, 
which is the period in France. 

The principle of elective office has certainly 
some excellent sides, but also some very bad 
ones. It whets appetites, keeps alive angry 
passions, awakens hatreds, unsettles industrial 
interests. Some electing is necessary, but there 
should not be too much of it. To keep the 
people in a state of perpetual ebullition is a 
dangerous practice, for, weary of so much 
voting, they may hand over their interests to 
the professional politicians, and political cor- 
ruption is the result. 

Again, four years is too short a period for 
conceiving a political policy and carrying it out. 
Republics should be careful to supply the ballast 
which the principle of hereditary monarchy 
offers the state. A rather long presidential 
term, with the right to stand for reélection, 
would seem to be one of the best means of 
obtaining this result. 





The French Election System. 





HE manner of electing the American 
<T President is much superior to that 
adopted in France. In the latter coun- 
try the participation of the people in the act is 
quite sacrificed and public opinion counts for 
nothing; whereas in the United States the 
exact contrary is the case, some very thoughtful 
minds even favoring a direct appeal to univer- 
sal suffrage. 

The reform of the French presidential election 
system should at least embrace an enlargement 
of the electoral college established by the con- 
stitution of 1875. It would be still better to go 
back to the method which prevailed in 1848, 
and reéstablish for the choice of President, 
direct universal suffrage. 

But if, from fear of a royal usurpation or a 
coup d’état, we dare not go so far as that, 
we should at least add to the present college, 
composed of Senators and Deputies solely, a 
certain number of electors taken from the great 
official state organizations like the Institute of 
France, from the departmental legislatures, 
from the bench, the army, and so forth, which 
would so broaden the body as to lift it out of 
the atmosphere of intrigue, sectarianism and 
parliamentary cliquishness in which it too often 
moves. 

But it is not probable that anything of this 
kind will be brought about in France. It is 
far more likely—although it would be attended 
with difficulties—that a reform in the presidency 
will occur in America. For the United States 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Be 





enjoys the invaluable privilege of loving its | government which happens to exist, whatever it 


institutions, of being united in maintaining | may be, and engaged in increasing the quantity 
them, while we are sadly divided, ina perpetual | of ruins about us, rather than in endeavoring 
state of conspiracy and hatred against the | to build up a harmonious and durable editice. 




















HE sunny, weather- 
tT beaten, comfortable little 
house, with its gray sheds 
and low gray barn half-enclosing 
its bright, untidy farmyard, stood 
on the top of the open hill, where 
every sweet forest wind could blow over it 
night and day. 

Fields of oats, buckwheat and potatoes came 
up all about it over the slopes of the hill; 
and its only garden was a spacious patch of 
cabbages and ‘‘ garden sauce’’ three or four 
hundred yards down toward the edge of the 
forest, where a pocket of rich black loam had 
specially invited an experiment in horticulture. 

Like most backwoods farmers, Sam Coxen 
had been wont to look with large scorn on such 
petty interests as gardening; but a county show 
down at the settlement had converted him, and 
now his cabbage patch was the chief object of 
his solicitude. He had proud dreams of prizes 
to be won at the next show— 
now not three weeks ahead. 











FROM BUCK TO BEAR AND BACK 


BY CHARLES G. 




















hunter began to awake in Sam 
Coxen. Everything that he had 
ever heard about stalking big 
game flashed into his mind, and 
he wanted to apply it all at once. 
He noted the direction of the 
wind, and was delighted to find that it came to 
his nostrils straight from the cabbage patch. 

He went stealthily, lifting and setting down 
his heavy-booted feet with a softness of which 
he had never guessed himself capable. He 
began to forget his indignation and think only 
of the prospect of bagging the game—so easily 
do the primeval instincts spring to life in a 
man’s brain. Presently, when within about 
a hundred yards of the place where he hoped 
to get a fair shot, Coxen redoubled his caution. 
He went crouching, keeping behind the densest 
cover. Then, growing still more crafty, he got 
down and began to advance on all fours. 

Now it chanced that Sam Coxen’s eyes were 












In two bounds he cleared the cab- 


| invitation. 

bages, and came mincingly down to the fray. 
This unexpected turn of affairs so flustered 

the inexperienced hunter that he altogether 


forgot to cock his gun. Twice he pulled 
desperately on the trigger, but with no result. 
Then, smitten with a sense of impotence, he 
hurled the gun at the enemy and fled. 

Over the fence he went almost at a bound, 
and darted for the nearest tree that looked easy 
to climb. As his ill luck would have it, thts 
tree stood just on the edge of the thicket wherein 
the much interested bear was keeping watch. 

A wild animal knows when a man is running 
away, and rarely loses a chance to show its 
appreciation of the fact. As Sam Coxen sprang 
| for the lowest branch and swung himself up, 
|the bear lumbered out from his thicket and 
reared himself menacingly against the trunk. 

The buck, who had just cleared the fence, 
stopped short. It was clearly his turn now to 
play the part of spectator. 

When Coxen looked down and saw his new 
foe his heart swelled with a sense of injury. 
Were the creatures of the wilderness allied 
against him? He was no coward, but he began 
to feel distinctly worried. The thought that 
flashed across his mind was: ‘‘What’ll happen to 
the team if I don’t get back to unharness them ?’’ 
But meanwhile he was climbing higher and 
higher, and looking out for a way of escape. 

About half-way up the tree a long branch 
thrust itself forth till it fairly overhung a thick 
young spruce. Out along this 
branch Coxen worked his way 








It was his habit, whenever 
he harnessed up the team for 
a drive into the settlement, to 
turn his head the last thing 
before leaving and cast a long, 
gratified look down over the 
cabbage patch, its cool, clear 
green standing out sharply 
against the yellow-brown of the 
surrounding fields. On this par- 
ticular morning he did not turn 
for that look till he had jumped 
into the wagon and gathered up 
the reins. Then, as he gazed, 
a wave of indignation passed 
over his good-natured face. 

There in the middle of the 
precious cabbages, biting with 
a sort of dainty eagerness at 
first one and then another, and 
wantonly tearing open the crisp 
heads with impatient strokes 
of his knife-edged fore hoofs, 
was a tall, wide-antlered buck. 

Sam Coxen dropped the reins, 
sprang from the wagon, and 
rushed to the bars which led 
from the yard to the back 
field; and the horses—for the 








carefully. By the time the bear 
had climbed to one end of the 
branch, Coxen had reached the 
other. Here he paused, dread- 
ing to let himself drop. 

The bear came on cautiously ; 
and the great branch bent low 
under his weight, till Coxen 
was not more than a couple of 
feet from the top of the young 
fir. Then, nervously letting go, 
he dropped, caught the thick 
branches in his desperate 
clutch, and clung secure. 

The big branch, thus sud- 
denly freed from Coxen’s sub- 
stantial weight, sprang back 
with such violence that the 
bear almost lost his hold. 
Growling angrily, he scrambled 
back to the main trunk, down 
which he began to lower him- 
self, tail foremost. 

From the businesslike alac- 
rity of the bear’s movements, 
Coxen realized that his respite 
was to be only temporary. He 
was not more than twelve feet 
from the ground, and could 








sake of his dignity he always 
drove the pair when he went 
in to the settlement—fell to 
cropping the short, fine grass 
that grew behind the well. In spite of having 
grown up in the backwoods, Sam was lacking 
in backwoods lore. He was no hunter, and 
he cared as little as he knew, about the wild 
kindreds of the forest. He hada vague, general 
idea that all deer were ‘‘skeery critters’; and 
if any one had told him that the buck, in 
mating season, was not unlikely to develop a 
fine militant spirit, he would have laughed 
with scorn. 

Climbing upon the bars, he yelled furiously 
at the marauder, expecting to see him vanish 
like a red streak. But the buck merely raised 
his beautiful head and stared in mild surprise 
at the strange, noisy figure on the fence. 
Then he coolly slashed open another plump 
cabbage, and nibbled at the firm white heart. 

Very angry, Coxen yelled again with all the 
power of healthy lungs, and waved his arms 
wildly over his head. But the vaunted author- 
ity of the human voice seemed in some inex- 
plicable way to miss a connection with the 
buck’s consciousness. The waving of those 
angry arms, however, made an impression 
upon him. He appeared to take it as a chal- 
lenge, for he shook his beautiful antlers and 
stamped his forefeet defiantly—and shattered 
yet another precious cabbage. 

Wrath struggled with astonishment in Sam 
Coxen’s primitive soul. Then he concluded 
that what he wanted was not only vengeance, 
but a supply of deer’s meat to compensate for 
the lost cabbages. 

Rushing into the house, he snatched down 
his old muzzle-loader from the pegs where it 
hung on the kitchen wall. After the back- 
woods fashion, the gun was kept loaded with a 
general utility charge of buckshot and slugs, 
such as might come handy in case a bear should 
try to steal the pig. Being no sportsman, Coxen 
did not even take the trouble to change the old 
pereussion-cap, which had been on the tube for 
six months. It was enough for him that the 
weapon was loaded. 

Down the other slope of the hill, where the 
buck could not see him, Coxen hurried at a 
run, and gained the cover of the thick woods. 
Then, still running, he skirted the fields till 
the cabbage patch came once more in sight, 
with the marauder still enjoying himself in the 
midst of it. 

At this point the long dormant instinct of the 
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HALF-PLAYFULLY, HALF-VINDICTIVELY, HE GAVE THE BEAR 


A SAVAGE PRODDING. 


not the only ones which had found interest in 
the red buck’s proceedings. A large black 
bear, wandering just within the shelter of the 
forest, had spied the buck in the open, and 
being curious, after the fashion of his kind, had 
sat down in a thicket to watch the demolition 
of the cabbages. 

He had no serious thought of hunting the 
big buck, knowing that he would be hard to 
catch and troublesome if caught. But he was 
in that investigating, pugnacious, meddlesome 
mood which is apt to seize an old male bear in 
the autumn. 

When the bear caught sight of Sam Coxen’s 
crawling, stealthy figure, not two paces from 
his hiding-place, his first impulse was to vanish, 
to melt away like a big, portentous shadow into 
the silent deeps of the wood. His next, due to 
the season, was to rush upon the man and smite 
him. 

Then he realized that he himself was not the 
object of the man’s stealthy approach. He 
saw that what the hunter was intent upon was 
that buck out in the field. ‘Thereupon he sank 
back on his great black haunches to watch the 
course of events. Little did Sam Coxen guess 
of those cunning red eyes that followed him as 
he crawled by. 

At the point where the cover came nearest to 
the cabbage patch, Coxen found himself still 
out of range. Cocking his gun, he strode some 
twenty paces into the open, paused, and took a 
long, deliberate aim. 

Catching sight of him the moment he emerged, 
the buck stood for some moments eying him 
with sheer curiosity. Was this a harmless 
passer-by, or a would-be trespasser on his new 
domain of cabbages? On second glance, he 
decided that it looked like the noisy figure 
which had waved defiance from the top of the 
fence. Realizing this, a red gleam came into 
the buck’s eye. He wheeled, stamped, and 
shook his antlers in challenge. 

At this moment, having got a good aim, Coxen 
pulled the trigger. The cap refused to explode. 


Angrily he lowered the gun, removed the cap 
and examined it. It looked all right, and there 
was plenty of priming in the tube. He turned 
the cap round, and again took careful aim. 
Now these actions seemed to the buck nothing 
less than a plain invitation to mortal combat. 
He was in just the mood to accept such an 


easily have made his escape 
while the bear was descending 
the other tree. But there below 
was the buck, keeping an eye 
of alert interest on both bear and man. Coxen 
had no mind to face those keen antlers and tram- 
pling hoofs. He preferred to stay where he was 
and hope for some unexpected intervention of 
fate. Like most backwoodsmen, he had a dry 
sense of the ridiculous, and the gravity of his situ- 
ation could not quite blind him to the humor of it. 

While Coxen was running over in his mind 
every conceivable scheme for getting out of his 
dilemma, the last thing he would have thought 
of actually happened. The buck lost interest 
in the man, and turned all his attention to the 
bear, which was just now about seven or eight 
feet from the ground, hugging the great trunk 
and letting himself down carefully, like a small 
boy afraid of tearing his trousers. 

It is possible that that particular buck may 
have had some old score against the bears. If 
so, this must have seemed an excellent chance 
to collect a little on account. The bear’s awk- 
ward position and unprotected hind quarters 
evidently appealed to him. He ambled for- 
ward, reared half-playfully, half-vindictively, 
and gave the bear a savage prodding with the 
keen tips of his antlers. Then he bounded 
back some eight or ten paces, and waited, while 
the bear slid abruptly to the ground with a flat 
grunt of fury. 

Sam Coxen, twisting with silent laughter, 
nearly fell out of his fir-tree. 

The bear had now no room left for any 
remembrance of the man. He was in a perfect 
ecstasy of rage at the insolence of the buck, and 
rushed upon him like a cyclone. Against that 
irresistible charge the buck had no thought of 
making stand. Just in the nick of time he 
sprang aside in a bound that carried him a full 
thirty feet. Another such, another and another ; 
and then he went capering off frivolously down 
the woody aisles, while the bear lumbered 
impotently after him. 

Before they were out of sight Sam Coxen 
slid down from his tree and made all haste over 
the fence. In the open field he felt more at 
ease, as he thought he could outrun the bear, if 
necessary, if he were chased back to the house. 
But he stopped long enough to pick up the gun. 

Then, with one pathetic glance at the ruined 
cabbages, Coxen strode hastily on up the hill, 
glancing backward from time to time to assure 
himself that neither of his late antagonists was 
returning to the attack. 


BY J. M. GLEABON, 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
he Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that the steer’s hide is the original 
package. sss 


n two or three weeks those who live in the 

northern and eastern parts of the country 
may begin to look for the first robin. He ap- 
peared in one New England neighborhood last 
year on March 2ist. 






Ga Washington, if he had survived, would 
have been a hundred and seventy-three 
years old yesterday, and might have been able 
to tell us which of the various portraits of him 
was 2 likeness. If he were as lacking in vanity 
as Cromwell, he certainly would not select the 
Gilbert Stuart portrait, for that is admittedly 
somewhat idealized. 


x» the North Sea lived a whale, long of bone 
and broad of tail,’’ and thereby hangs the 
tale of the silence of the Alaskan cable. The 
section between Valdez and Seattle ceased 
working last autumn, and for three months was 
silent. When the repair crew hauled it up. they 
found a whale caught on it by the jaws. He 
had been held down and drowned, but he had 
also disabled his destroyer. 


ye any reader of The Companion, if 
asked which is the only modern nation 
mentioned in the Bible, answer Russia? Yet 
turn to Ezekiel, the thirty-eighth and thirty- 
ninth chapters (Revised Version), and you will 
find three references to the ‘‘prince of Rosh,’’ 
a Scythian tribe which made a raid upon Pales- 
tine during the reign of King Josiah. It was 
this ancestral tribe which—so some scholars 
believe, although not all of them—gave its 
name to the great empire whose vicissitudes are 
now absorbing the attention of the civilized 
world. 


poires have a way of doing as they please, 
regardless of the announcements in the 
newspapers. For instance, three or four months 
ago news despatches from Texas declared that 
the Rio Grande was threatening to leave its 
bed at Brownsville, and to return to its old 
channel some distance away from the town. 
The Companion too hastily assumed that the 
change had taken place; but it seems that 
the river thought better of it, and still runs by 
Brownsville. Once more is illustrated the truth 
of the old saying that large rivers have a habit of 
running by thriving and enterprising cities. It 
certainly is a good habit. 


(a Stéssel’s surrender of Port Arthur 
has become the subject of dispute. Some 
call him a brave and judicious leader ; others call 
him a coward and blunderer. Whatever the 
ultimate verdict about him may be, his wife, 
Mme. Varia Stéssel, stands unchallenged as 
the heroine of the siege. From the beginning she 
attended the suffering soldiers and directed the 
work of the other brave women who devoted 
themselves to nursing and consoling the sick 
and the dying. Perhaps what Mr. Dooley 
said about doctors—‘‘It makes no difference 
what kind of doctor ye have so long as ye have 
a good nurse’’—may be paraphrased to fit the 
sad business of war. 


ae dog has worn a deep rut in the domestic 
trade of the United States, and in its 
season, which is this present, its devotees must 
wonder that it plays so small a part in litera- 
ture. ‘‘Quite the most wonderful and delightful 
thing in America,’’ a discriminating English- 
woman calls it, and its three properties of per- 
fection — appearance, odor and flavor — surely 
warrant high praise. Strangers, however, 
seldom know pop-corn at its best, which is as 
solace and entertainer of a snow-bound house- 
hold in the country on a winter night. It is 
even possible that the eulogist found her pop- 
corn in a shop. If so, experiences still await 
her. ‘The confectioner might have exercised all 
his skill on the delicious kernels, but no one 
could do them justice but a poet. 


i British government has paid to Adolph 
Beck, a man who was wrongly convicted 
of another man’s crimes and kept years in 
prison, nearly twenty-five thousand dollars, in 
part restitution of his losses during that time. 
The payment and the publicity given to the 
Beck case have served to call to notice a species 
of injustice which is all too common there, as 
well as in our own country. In the year 1903 











there were in England at least thirteen cases 
in which persons suspected of misdoing were 
arrested and detained in jail for over four 
months in each case, and then on trial found to 
be not guilty. Each of these persons lost not 
only his time and his earning power, but his 
freedom, his comfort, and much of the respect 
of his fellows. Yet no way has been provided 
to compensate them legally for their losses. 


f there is one lesson above another which the 


war between Russia and Japan has enforced, | — 


it is the lesson of scientific knowledge and 
preparedness. The courage of the two com- 
batants is equal. President Roosevelt brought 
out the same lesson forcibly on a recent visit to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, where he 
addressed the cadets and presented swords and 
medals to the midshipmen who were successful 
in the gunnery contest. ‘‘I expect you to be 
brave; I take that for granted,’’ said the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘but in addition you must prepare your- 
selves in advance. Every naval action which 
has taken place within the last twenty 
years... has shown, as a rule, that the 
defeated party has suffered not from lack of 
courage, but because it could not make the 
best use of its weapons or had not been given 
the right weapons.’’ And in presenting a 
sword to one of the midshipmen the President 
added, ‘‘I am very glad to give this sword to 
the man whose shot hit.’’ 
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A HAPPY BOY. 


He seemed to hold the whole of spring 
And brush the winter by. 

. Frederic L. Knowles. 
& 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON. 


n singular contrast with Mt. Vernon, the 
home and last resting-place of Washington, 
which is visited by fifty thousand Americans 

yearly, the monument which marks the place 
of his birth stands in silent vigil. Rarely does 
any one visit it. Few more inaccessible points 
can be found on the coast, so neara great city. 

The house where Washington was born faced 
Pope’s Creek, an affluent of the lower Potomac, 
a few miles from the main stream. The estate 
in Westmoreland County is still known as Wake- 
field. There the government engineers in 1894 
erected an obelisk fifty-one feet high. They 
also built a wharf, eleven hundred feet long, 
on the Potomac, at an accessible point. A 
road two miles long leads from the landing-place 
to the monument, and passes directly by the 
vault where Washington’s ancestors lie buried. 

It was hoped that excursion and other river 
boats would bring pilgrims to this shrine; but 
a few years after the wharf was completed 
it suffered so seriously from an ice jam as to be 
no longer safe, and Congress has been asked 
to appropriate money to repair it. 

The nearest river landing which boats now 
make is eight miles distant, and the road over- 
land from it is roundabout. There is no steam 
railroad within several miles. It takes longer to 
go by any public conveyance from Washington 
City to the birthplace of Washington than to 
go to Pittsburg, a strange contrast in transpor- 
tation facilities since Washington himself made 
these journeys. 

The occupants of the Wakefield estate, when 
this boy was born, little thought of the efforts 
which a great nation would make, nearly two 
centuries afterward, to keep that spot fresh in 
memory, among other monumental tributes to 


its foremost son. 
® & 


DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 

he people rule in France—the plain, every- 

day people, in distinction from the aris- 

tocracy of birth or of the army. Monsieur 
Loubet, the president of the republic, is the 
son of a small farmer. His old mother up 
to the time of her death last month lived on 
the farm among her cattle. The Frenchmen 
loved him for his affection for her, as the 
Americans loved President McKinley for his 
filial regard for his mother. 

Monsieur Doumer, recently elected president 
of the Chamber of Deputies, began life as an 
apprentice to a locksmith, and Monsieur Rouvier, 
the new premier, was a travelling salesman for 
a publisher of subscription books before he made 
his fortune and went into politics. 

By slow and gradual processes, dating from 
the establishment of the republic, the people 
have taken the government into their own hands, 
and are now executing their will. Therefore 
the declaration of the new ministry, formed 
last month, that it would follow the policy of 
Monsieur Combes, as he followed that of Mon- 
sieur Waldeck - Rousseau, becomes peculiarly 
significant. The government will propose a 
complete separation of the church and state, 
and the Royalists, whether in the church or in 
the army, will find their power to subvert the 
existing order still further curtailed. 

The Waldeck - Rousseau government lasted 
almost exactly three years, from June, 1899, 
until June, 1902. Few ministries, if any, since 
the establishment of the republic had outlived 
half that period. The government of Monsieur 
Combes pursued the policy of his predecessor 
and survived the stress of party conflict fully 
two years and a half. Now the government 





of Monsieur Rouvier, announcing its intention 


to proceed with the unfinished program of the 
Combes ministry, enters upon its career with 
a great majority in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and will perhaps live longer than any ministry 
France has seen since the downfall of the empire. 
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IN CHARACTER - BUILDING. 


Every fair thing finds its place, 
Every hard thing lends a grace, 
Every hand may make or mar. 
Susan Coolidge. 
® 


POOR CHILDREN OF THE RICH. 


certain mothers’ club devoted one of its 

meetings recently to the suggestive and 

profitable theme of children’s clothing. 
It does not follow, unfortunately, that a child 
who is fashionably dressed is sensibl} dressed, 
and the critics found most of their ‘‘horrible 
examples’? among fhe well-to-do, instead of 
among the poor. 

The small boy’s leather gaiters, for one thing, 
were roundly denounced. It was charged that 
they condemn him to a stiff-legged strut as far 
as possible removed from the graceful freedom 
of childhood. Nor does summer bring comfort 
to his legs, or to those of his little sister, for the 
short-stocking fashion is friendly to none but 
mosquitoes. 

Possibly children of both sexes have a griev- 
ance in the summer use of sandals for foot-wear, 
although boys who have gone barefooted will 
not admit it. But undoubtedly small girls 
might complain of their huge, beribboned hats, 
‘‘the first step toward St. Vitus’s dance,’’ as a 
recent writer has called them, since to keep 
them on and in place is a perpetual strain on 
the nerves. 

The melancholy conclusion of the mothers’ 
club was that the worst offenders against 
hygiene and common sense are people who 
have plenty of money. Such parents, or some 
of them, make their children lead ‘‘an almost 
adult life,’’ and the evil influence of their 
example affects many persons: who wish above 
all things to be wise and kind. 

Possibly a return to simplicity is needed in 
this quarter. Talk of ‘‘children’s fashions’’ 
sounds rather ridiculous when we stop to think 
what childhood should be. The only defensible 
practice, in the matter of clothing and everything 
else, was once summed up by a Maine farmer: 

‘*Keep the young ones clean and warm, and 
able to eat and sleep and work and play—and 
enjoy it all.’’ 
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CRITICIZING A JURY. 


hen the English barons wrested Magna 
W Charta from King John they secured 

forever to men of the English race the 
right of trial by jury. 

Justice has never been, as some persons sup- 
pose, fixed and absolute. It is arbitrary and 
conventional. Before the days of Magna Charta 
it was what the king decreed. Since then it has 
been, broadly speaking, what the people decree. 
In small communities their will is expressed 
directly and personally; in larger communities 
it has to be expressed through representatives. 
A jury is the body chosen by the people to 
represent them in cases at law. 

The Companion rehearses these facts, com- 
monplace though they are, because they bear 
closely upon a pernicious tendency, noticeable 
of late all over the country, to criticize and revile 
a jury which has rendered a verdict contrary 
to the opinion of those who have formed their 
conclusion from reading the newspaper reports. 
Some of the newspapers themselves are among 
the worst offenders. 

Certain things ought never to be forgotten. 
First: That one may read a verbatim report of 
a trial and still not get so true a sense of it as 
the jury gets, because the reader cannot see the 
witnesses and the jury can. A lie may read 
true; it seldom sounds true. 

Second: A jury feels its responsibility as the 
public can never feel it, and in cases which 
involve the death penalty, for example, no jury 
will convict unless it feels quite sure of its 


Third: In order to have reached a verdict, 
either for acquittal or for conviction, the jury 
must have been unanimous. 

Fourth: In no other country has a condemned 
man so large rights of appeal and retrial as he 
has here. The higher courts give him a remedy 
if injustice has been done; popular sentiment 
does not help him at all. 

The man in the street who knows nothing of 
a case except what he has read, and yet presumes 
to discredit the intelligence or impeach the 
honesty of a conscientious jury, is really attack- 
ing the will of the people themselves, and the 
means they have provided for securing justice. 
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FREIGHT ‘ DIFFERENTIALS.” 


ould one who was a shipper of farm 
produce a century ago have attended the 
recent hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the question of ‘‘dif- 
ferentials,’’ he would have found among the 
changes which steam-power had brought to 
pass none more surprising than those relating 
to the regulation of transportation charges. 
Three great exporting points on the Atlantic 

















coast, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Newport 
News, have long enjoyed a differential over New 
York and Boston ; that is to say, railroads carry 


‘to them grain and provisions for export from 


interior points at a slightly lower rate than to 
New York or Boston. 

In the days of the stage-coach, common carriers 
going into Philadelphia would have opposed 
anything which prevented their charging as 
much as those charged who carried goods to 
Boston. In this age, the struggle is in the other 
direction. 

The railroads which enter Baltimore insist on 
being allowed to give that city a lower charge 
because of the extra business which it brings 
them, by comparison with a uniform rate to all 
ports alike. The competing railroads seek to 
prevent their rivals from taking an undue share 
of the traffic by means of a lower rate. In the 
end all the railroads agreed to leave the ques- 
tion of relative charges to the commission for 
settlement. 

The railroads contributory to the Southern 
cities argued that they were entitled to give the 
lower rate because it costs more to send a ship 
thence to Liverpool than over the shorter ocean 
routes from New York and Boston. They also 
claimed that as the distances were less from the 
interior they should be allowed to charge less. 
This consideration did not strongly apply to 
Newport News, although its feeders also sought 
to retain the differential. 

Boston and New York, on the other hand, 
argued that the trade which should naturally be 
theirs was diverted by the differential, which 
far more than offsets the difference caused by 
the longer sea voyage. As a result, they urged, 
freight from St. Paul to Liverpool can be sent 
cheaper by a roundabout than by a direct route. 

Transportation rates may make and again 
they may unmake the business of a community. 
They are the air that industries breathe; they 
give direction and force to the great currents of 
the world’s commerce. 
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ome idea of the remarkable character of the 

diamond weighing three thousand and thirty- 
two carats, recently found in a South African mine, 
may be formed when one recalls that the Kohi- 
noor weighs only a fraction more than one hundred 
and six carats, and the Matan diamond, one of 
the largest hitherto known, weighs three hundred 
and sixty-seven carats. The Kohinoor, however, 
weighed nearly eight hundred carats before it 
was cut. The Hope diamond, one of the most 
noted of the smaller stones, weighs only forty- 
four and a quarter carats. The Kohinoor adorns 
the British crown, and the people of India believe 
that the king who owns it shall be the ruler of that 
country. The Orloff diamond, weighing a hundred 
and ninety-four and one-fourth carats, is in the 
Russian scepter. The man who sold it to Empress 
Catharine II received for it four hundred and 
fifty thousand rubles, an annuity of four thou- 
sand rubles and a patent of nobility. If kings 
and emperors nowadays were disposed to spend 
their money for large jewels to adorn their insig- 
nia of office, what could not a man get for a 
diamond weighing a pound and six ounces avoir- 
dupois! As there is no active demand for a stone 
of such size, one of the owners of the new 
diamond says that it will probably be cut up into 
smaller stones. So there is still a chance that you 
may get a piece of it. 


ot since the remarkable discoveries at Mem- 

phis years ago have Egyptologists had such 
a wealth of treasures to examine as has been 
brought to light from a pit near Luxor in Upper 
Egypt. For nine years the Service of Antiquities 
has been engaged in works there looking to the 
restoration of the Temple of Ammon at Karnak. 
While engaged on this the director of works, Mr. 
M. G. Legrain, discovered a great pit into which 
apparently innumerable statues and monuments 
had been thrown. An immense number of them 
have already been dug out and examined. They 
are all of the Ptolemaic epoch, and nearly all 
bear historical inscriptions, from which it is pos- 
sible to discover who and of what period are the 
persons represented. Eight thousand statues of 
gilded bronze are among the objects so far un- 
earthed, besides more than five hundred in granite, 
basalt, beryl, limestone, petrified wood and other 
materials. The work of excavation is especially 
difficult, as the pit is below the level of the Nile, 
and is constantly filling with water by seepage 
from the river. So 
bee has been among astronomers considerable 

suspicion that a mistake might have been 
made in announcing as a satellite the object 
observed near Jupiter by Perrine early in January, 
a suspicion which rather gained in strength for 
some time on account of the absence of confirm- 
atory observations. A new asteroid, discovered 
at Heidelberg by Wolf on January 23d, was re- 
ported from Germany as “supposed to be Perrine’s 
sixth satellite of Jupiter.” This elicited a tele- 
gram from Director Campbell, stating that since 
the announcement on January 5th the weather at 
Mt. Hamilton had been very unfavorable, but that 
two photographs of short exposures had been 
obtained, both showing the satellite in its expected 
place, which is given as observed on January 17th. 
This will probably be accepted as establishing the 
genuineness of the discovery. 


fter many years of doubt it has been established 
by the British survey mission to Tibet that 
Everest is the highest mountain in the world. 
The peak was discovered in the Himalayas by a 
company of British surveyors about 1852. Trigo- 
nometrical observations of it were taken from six 
different points, all more than one hundred miles 
distant. A record of the observations was made, 
giving the angles and the elevation above the 
horizon, and when a map was drawn from the 
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record, the lines from the six points of observation 
all passed through one point, namely, the point at 
which the peak had been seen. The observed 
elevation, from the six points, varied from 28,990.4 
to 29,026 feet above sea-level. The difference of 
less than thirty-six feet between the extremes was 
so small that the surveyors concluded they had all 
been taking observations of thé same mountain, 
and they averaged the result, giving 29,002.3 feet 
as the height. The surveyor-general of India 
named it after Sir George Everest, the head of 
the original survey. A few years later Hermann 
von Schlaginweit, a German man of science, took 
observations of the peaks of the Himalayas, and 
announced that the highest mountain of the range 
was called by the natives Gaurisankar. Accord- 
ingly Continental geographists refused to accept 
the name Everest. In 1903 Captain Wood, another 
British surveyor, visited the places from which the 
German explorer had taken his measurements, 
and reported that Gaurisankar was only 23,440 
feet high, and that it was thirty-six miles from 
the true Mount Everest. Since Captain Wood’s 
reports the Continental geographists have been 
inclined to accept his conclusions, and to put the 
name Everest on their maps. 
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SHE BROKE AND ENTERED. 


“ 2 said Miss Lois, abruptly, to her gentle 
niece, “do you ever peruse the literature of 
crime?” 

“No, Aunt Lois, of course I don’t!” said Letty, 
in amazement touched with indignation. “At 
least, there are sometimes people in the books I 
read who do wrong, but —” 

“Because,” concluded Miss Lois, with a grim 
twinkle, “if you did, you know, I should like to 
borrow a good burglar story. I broke and entered 
last night, myself, and it would be interesting to 
find out how the real ones feel—if the folks who 
write about ’em know, which I dare say they don’t. 

“Cerintha Malling went yesterday to bring home 
that poor ailing daughter of hers, and she came 
to me with her key dangling on her finger, in the 
afternoon, and begged me to see to her furnace, 
once last night and once this morning, so’s there’d 
be a warm house to come back to. Of course I 
said yes. It was dark when I went over, and I 
never thought till I got there that I hadn’t the 
key, after all, for Cerintha’d never took it off her 
finger. 

“Well, Ijust had to getin. ’Twas bitter weather, 
and I couldn’t have those poor things come back 
to a deathly cold pneumonia trap, if natural 
gumption could prevent. 

“I tried every door and every window twice 
round. At last I found the catch of the kitchen 
window nearest the end of the piazza wasn’t 
turned so’s to catch firm in the nick that’s meant 
to hold it. That was my chance. 

“T’ve often thought, Letitia, that four policemen 
was a ridiculously small number for any town; 
but if there’d been only one in the whole county, 
I believe I’d have caught myself stopping every 
other minute to listen for him. There 1 stood, 
with one foot on the window-sill and one on the 
piazza railing, hanging to a blind with one hand, 
and using the other to work a bent hairpin between 
the crack of the sashes, fussing at that catch. 

“The wind howled and my teeth chattered, and 
the Simmons dog opposite nearly barked his 
head off. Thank fortune he was tied, or I’d have 
been in pieces. Letitia, burglary may be an ad- 
venturous profession, but if you fancy it’s exhila- 
rating — 

“But I turned the catch at last and got in, and 
fixed the furnace, and I had the house warm as 
toast and hot tea ready for ’em when Cerintha and 
her girl got back. She was so grateful she says 
she won’t prosecute me, so it’s all right now, 
except for the Simmons dog. 

“That dog knows me for what Lam. I tried to 
pat him this morning, and he most bit me. We’ve 
always been friends before, but he’ll never wag 
his tail again for a lawless housebreaker like me. 
It’s ridiculous, Letitia, but I really feel uncom- 
fortable because I can’t explain so’s he’ll under- 
stand. He’s such an honest dog!” 
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CATHERINE BLAKE. 


oO” of the beloved wives of history was Cath- 
erine Boucher, who in her early youth 
married William Blake, the artist and poet. She 
was a beautiful girl of humble birth and no educa- 
tion, but was capable of so ardent a worship for 
her husband that all the longings of her warm 
nature seemed to become fused at once into a 
desire for his good. 

At the time of their marriage she could neither 
read nor write, yet she had rare and delicate 
qualities. She realized early that he was no 
ordinary man, and resolved to devote herself to 
his service. She forgot herself absolutely. One 
mind and purpose animated them both—that of 
advancing his beautiful work. 

William Blake was always poor. He chose 
deliberately to “scorn delights and live laborious 
days” in order that his task might be foremost 
with him. Catherine cooked, sewed, swept, dusted 
and washed, and yet found time to learn from her 
husband how to write, to use the graver, and even 
to color some of his prints with a neat and precise 
hand. 

She was soon able to reaa with appreciation the 
books he praised and to listen in wonder to his 
poems. These she found to be of a heavenly 
significance and beauty. When his overwrought 
nerves drove him forth to stretch his legs and 
cool his brain by long country walks of twenty or 
thirty miles, Catherine went cheerfully with him, 
ready to talk or keep silence, as his mood might 
decree. 


The last work Blake did in his illness was to | 
execute and color some designs, and when the task | 
was done, his glance fell upon his wife. It was | 
evident that he was at once moved by the thought | 
of what she had been to him in all those years of | 
struggle. “Stay!” he cried. “Keep as you are. | 


You have ever been an angel tome. I will draw 
you.” 
He seized the pencil and made a sketch, but it 















was too late. The power had departed from hima/ “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
Catherine survived him four years, and then sh frice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adv. 


died, as he did, ly, “singing of the things h 
as he did, joyously, “singing of the things he DO YOU COLLECT STAMPS ? 


saw in heaven.” 
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plumage-hunters. There was, besides the hunters, 
a corps of skinners and taxidermists. They went 
to work in January, and collected many thousands 
of skins. Late inthe same month an ocean gale 
destroyed their schooner, drowned some of th 
men, and left the rest marooned upon the island. 

A second Japanese vessel brought about forty 
more hunters, who were left to join the others. 
The master of the ship left word that he would 
presently return, but he did not. Meanwhile the 
war came on, but the pi e-hunters knew 
nothing of it. Perhaps they were forgotten. In 
any case, oz ware very hungry when finally dis- 
covered by the United States revenue steamer, 
rescued and imprisoned. 

Captain Hamlet of the Thetis says they had 
wrought an appalling destruction. They had 
collected three hundred and thirty-five cases of 
ey and in all likelihood had destroyed more 

n three hundred thousand plumage birds. 
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FAR FROM THE LAND OF FURNACES. The Razor 
n the smaller hotels of southern Italy and of 
Spain, writes Mr. Hart in “Two Argonauts in | Hi) Se tay a gued saser nde 


Spain,” the unfortunate tourists slowly freeze. 
The landlords display a touching solicitude about 
the stove. On days when fire is really needed to 
keep the guests warm they sometimes spend half 4 
their time trying to keep the servants from LS 

putting too much fuel on the fire. } 


To prevent Americans and other pyromaniacs 
from meddling with the fuel they often keep the 
coal-bin locked. It is a touching spectacle to see 
a group of Americans shivering round a little 
stove; to see the servant enter, take out a key. 
unlock the coal-bin, put two or three spoonfuls 
of coal in the stove, and then lock the bin again ; 
to see the gimlet eye of a Granada landlord fast- | 
ened on him from the office; then to see the hap- 
less Americans sink back into their overcoat -—-— - 
collars and wish they were “back home.” »” 

As an instance of the desperation to which these a & 
cold hotels drive people, I once, in a Levantine | 
hotel, saw an elderly spinster seat herself in front | 
of the stove in the men’s smoking-room, with her 
hair down, while an elderly female friend gave 
her a dry shampoo. 

To the suggestion of the scandalized servants 
that she should finish this intimate toilet operation 
in her own room, she replied briefly that she had 
found the only warm place in the hotel, and pro- 
posed to finish the shampoo there, which she did. 


poor strop is like buying 
an expensive horse and 
hiring a boy to take care of 
it. You cannot keepa good 
razor good without a good 
razor strop. The very best 
strops that you can buy are 
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are made in every destrable style 
and are sold at popular prices— 
50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and §2.50. 
Sent postpaid if your dealer can- 
not supply. Money refunded or 
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keep any strop soft and pliable. 
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IT PAID TO ADVERTISE. 


{i most refractory among dumb beasts may 
sometimes be won by persistent kindness. It 
is also evident that the obstinate of the human 
species may be influenced by an assault of humor. 


Phil May, the English artist “of most dear 
memory,” haa promised to do a colored desi 
for the Christmas number of an illustrated weekly 
publication. The date fixed on for its delivery 

ssed by, and no design had been forthcoming. 

Letters and telegrams were unanswered, and 
when a messenger was sent to May’s house, it 
appeared that he had gone to Paris without leaving 
any address. This, according to M. A. P., is 
what asopeped next. 

The publishers were at their wits’ end, but one 
of them, paying a day’s visit to Margate, was over- 
joyed to see May basking in the sunshine by the 
water. The publisher did not make himself 
known, but cannily ascertained where May was 
staying. Then he hired six sandwich-men to 
parade up and down before the artist’s window, 
with boards bearing different legends. This was 
their tenor: 

“What about our Christmas cover?” 

“We are waiting for that cover.” 

It was a delightful reminder, and in a few days 
the publishers received one of the most brilliant 
designs May had ever executed. 
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Collars andCuffs 
Zz 


semble linen goods. 
Not to be confounded 
with paper, celluloid 
or rubber products. 

Convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, 
perfect-fitting. Never 
ragged or uncomfort- 
able. 


No Washing 


or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 

We send by mail pi > 
Ten Collars or Fi ‘airs 
Cuffs for 30 cents. 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S. 
stamps. NAME SIZE 
AND STYLE. £ 

Jilus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LARKAIN 


GIRLS and BOYS 
Easily Earn 


$10 Premiums Free 


AFTER school, by selling to friends and 

neighbors $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Flavoring Extracts and other Household 
Necessities. You can easily earn from one 
to a dozen $10.00 Larkin Premiums. We 
help you. 


Write for Information and Large 
Premium List No. 92 


Estas.,1875. Lizrkin Co, Buffalo, N.Y. 








MY LADY’S CARRIAGE. 





pe of our modern modes of instruction are as 
exacting as those of an older time. Grand- 
mother used to wear a wooden busk to make her 
straight, and to take lessons in eating with her 
knife and drinking delicately from her saucer. 
But the new “miss” has some equally exacting 
tasks. 


The New York Press says that there is one 
fashionable school for girls where Soeeete is 
a most important branch. It is not studied; it is 
practised. In the back yard is an old brougham. 

“What on earth is that carriage there for?” 
asked a visitor. 

“That,” said the principal, “is for teaching our 
gris how to enter and alight from a carriage. 

e students step in and out of it three hours a 
week. The 
their exit 


a 


learn to make their entrance and 
th grace.” 


* ¢ 


DRY HUMOR. 
K Eastern rheumatic who was visiting in south- 
ern Arizona was asked by the editor of one 
of the local dailies what he thought of that country. 

“Wonderful dry air,” said the invalid. 

“Yes, everything is always as dry as dust out 
here,” said the editor. “ the way, while apie. 
stopping here for your health, you ought to let me 
send you my paper.” 

® © 


A SEA WITHOUT A SHORE. 
he native official may be relied on to contribute 
to the gaiety of a tour of the Emerald Isle. 


This summer _ the passengers on a small boat 
were astonished and then amused to hear one of 
the men call out, as they were drawing away from 
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@, Your home can be made thorough 
matter how much or how little you spend on its decoration. 
@, The Booklet tells you how. 

@, The ideas suggested are all practical, as well as 


@, There are many reasons for using 


“PRIZE” VW/ALL PAPER 
to carry out the suggestions. 
@, Let our Local Agent call and show you samples. 
@, Send 2c stamp---today---and ask for Booklet No. 53, 
G, Address nearest office. 


NEW YORK 
‘We want Paper Hangers and Decorators to act as Agents. 
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ALFRED PEATS 


ALFRED PEATS COMPANY 
BOSTON CHICAGO 




















the landing: 
“This boat doesn’t stop anywhere!” 


Waite for our Proposition---it is new and profitable. 
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I be Jews have an old tradition that when the 
world was done, 
And God from His work was resting, He called to 
Him, one by one, 
The shining troops of the angels, and showing the 
wonder wrought, 
The Master asked of His servants what they of 
the vision thought. 


Then one white angel, dreaming o’er the marvel 
before him spread, 

Bent low in humble obeisance, lifted his voice, 
and said : 

“One thing only is lacking—praise from the new- 
born tongue, 

The sound of a hallelujah by the great creation 
sung.” 


So God created music—the voices of land and sea, 

And the song of the stars revolving in one vast 
harmony. 

Out of the deep uprising, out from the ether sent, 

The song of the destined ages thrilled through the 
firmament. 


So the rivers among the valleys, the murmur of 
wind-swept hill. 

The seas and the bird-thrilled woodlands utter 
their voices still ; 

Songs of stars and of waters, echoes of vale and 
shore— 

The voice of primeval nature praising Him ever- 
more. 


And the instruments men have fashioned since 
time and the world were young, 

With gifted fingers giving the metal and wood a 
tongue, 


With the human voice translating the soul’s wild | 51, thin 


joy and pain, 
Have swelled the undying pzean, have raised the 
immortal strain! 


A STORY OF SIX DOLLARS. 

ighteen years ago a home mission- 

ary, riding to a distant appoint- 

ment, met an earnest young 

man who had prepared himself for 

college, but saw no way to go. The 

minister encouraged him, and running 

over the account of his probable earn- 

ings and expenses, prophesied a suffi- 

cient saving in the intervening weeks 

to justify a beginning. Just at Christmas time 

the young man came to the minister to say that 

the undertaking was hopeless. The mill where 

he had been working had shut down; there had 

been unlooked-for expenses; he had barely 

enough left after buying his clothes to pay his 

railroad fare. But the minister, undaunted, 

said, ‘‘If you really mean business, go home, 

pack your trunk, come back and stay with me 

to-morrow night, and the next day start for 

college. I can fit you out with second-hand 

text-books; I can get you free tuition, and I 

will lend you six dollars for your first month’s 

board. Saw wood during your spare time the 

first month, and if you don’t earn enough for 
your second month’s board, let me know.”’ 

The young man accepted the offer. Then 
the minister’s wife asked, ‘‘Where are you to 
get the six dollars ?’’ 

‘*T have one dollar,’’ said the minister, ‘‘and 
I shall find the rest somehow.’’ 

In the post-office that day was a letter, and 
in the letter a five-dollar bill from a remote 
place where the minister occasionally preached. 
The woman who sent it said that as she was 
making up her Christmas gifts she wished to 
show her gratitude for the occasional religious 
services which had been so helpful a reminder 
of days back East. The minister very rarely 
received such gifts. He went home, and said 
to his wife: 


‘Tt is a special providence, my dear. It is | lad 


exactly the sum we lacked.’” And both rejoiced 
when next day they placed the money in the 
hand of the young man and saw him on the 
train. 

The story of that young man’s education 
would be full of interest. He sawed wood 
during the school year; he worked as a car- 
penter during vacation, and found plenty of 
work in villages springing up along a new 
railroad. He graduated with no other help 
from the friend who had sent him to college 
than the original six dollars. 

Some time afterward the minister was fit- 
ting himself out in another and distant field. 
His work necessitated a weekly drive of nine- 
teen miles and back across bleak prairies. He 
needed a fur carriage robe. The price was six 
dollars. 

**T will consider it overnight,’’ said the min- 
ister, for he did not have six dollars. But on 
his way home he stopped at the post-office, and 
found a letter from his friend, the graduate, 
who had worked late in the fall to clear up all 
college debts before going on into his future 
duties. In the letter were the six dollars. 

‘‘Another providence, my dear!’’ cried the 
minister, as he threw the warm fur robe round 
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his wife. And they knelt together and thanked 
God for it all. 

In time the home missionary was called to a 
larger church, where no cold drive was neces- 
sary, and the fur robe was stored in the attic. 
But one day there came a request for a mis- 
sionary barrel, and a list of articles needed by 
a minister with two appointments, miles apart, 
in a cold and thinly settled region. Then the 
robe came down from the attic, and was packed 
in the barrel with the other warm articles. 

‘*Another providence,’’ said the minister’s 
wife, as they nailed the head into the barrel. 

‘‘Our six dollars is still drawing good inter- 
est,’’ said the minister. 


* ¢ 


A WATER-TIGHT MARINER. 
aptain Hank leaned against the tiller of the 


Mary Ann and gazed refiectively into the | him: 


foaming brine. It is Captain Hank’s proud 
boast that he never has swum a stroke, does not 
know how to, and does not expect to need to. No 
sailor with sufficient forethought ought to have 
to, he says. Hank himself is water-tight. He 
explained his theories about this to his single 
passenger. 
“Now let me tell you,” he said, “how I come to 
tow into New or, — two year ago come 


Christmas as hi as if I was a do: 
: inte an easier kk 1 and 


“Two year ago. — ee, “ . & said, a 
was a-going coastin e Lizy Jane, lime out 0 
Rock i “We had a thousand cask on board for 
New York, four hundred cask on deck. 

“About ten 9 o’clock Christmas mornin’ Captain 
Silas come on deck. 

“Mr. Seaton,’ he says, meaning me, me be 
mate, ‘I see it’s coming up to a, some ne sneal 
out o’ the sou’east,’ he says. ‘I sh’d —_ 1 we’ 
this oom-tene © o’ lime,’ he says. ‘I cal’la 

about and into New maven, bathor” ‘or 
ang he says. | heme Fy you’d take a ag 





r. Seaton,’ he sa: _—— a 
we d clap @ —_ "venter,’ 7 ysl ‘4 
Fk have tt | pee eatee 
‘Aye, aye, wep ? says bit of line 


goes forrid and mak maniees the end of iinet ouzo the 
stays traveller. 
ell, sir, I was jes’ about to clap the other end 
of that rope onto the stays’1 boom when Captain 
I was all ready, come about. was 
leanin’ over, drawring ==: @ hitch onto the trav- 
eller, when that there swung over and 
pened me fair, and Myistod me right over the 
side. 
‘Now I want you should know it was some cold 
that Christmas day, and ae my oilskin clothes 
and my sou "wester hat, I had on two big ulster 
overcoats. sir, ms next thin, I knew there 
I laid on m ys ie water, as much as 
ten mile an tet right itral t along, ing towed 
by ees & rope, whic the stays’l tray- 
er, was holding the other end over my 
) a Fy But the thing I want to call to your 
attention is that I ~ 'n’t hyn = a single drap. I 
was going se fast that the brim of my sou’wester 
hat was pressing down onto the neck of my ulster 
ove so I wa’n’t ta! in a drap o’ water. I 
ered together at the 


hi 

“T reckon I’d be t towing there yet ef so be bg 
hadn’t had two lubbers in the crew. Captain S| 
he heared the stays’! slatting, and sings out, ait 
hands on deck to take in stays’l!’ 

“Them lubbers come on deck, and being lubbers, 
come forrid on the lee side ‘of the vesse T.. 
panting may better. And there they see me 

“ ‘Hello, roe Isays to one ofthem. ‘Efso be 
you hain’t elec no —, I says, ‘I’d like to 
come aboa says. 

“ “Wal, no,’ agin says, ‘I d’no’s I got pany Yat ana’ | 
he says, and give me a hand over th 
come aboard agin jes’ as dry as I went overboard.” 


* © 


PATRIOTIC JAPANESE WOMEN. 


Ls here is not a woman in Japan who is not 
T working, in some fashion, for the soldiers 
at the front,” says Yone Noguchi, the Jap- 
anese poet, who writes for the Boston Transcript. | ¥' 
“The work takes many forms. Some women have 
turned their own houses into hospitals; some 
have presented half their fortunes to the cause; 
others have made up hundreds of boxes containing 
necessaries and luxuries for the soldiers, and 
others have joined the Red Cross Society, to which 
they give their services without pay.” 


Little pre make picture scrap-books for con- 
valescent soldiers, and older ones roll bandages. | to 
Working women give large sums from their earn- 
ings, an the ladies of the royal by A work all 

day ion , from nine o'clock 7% oe ~~ until 
five in the afternoon, makin a 

The Volunteer Society of Women farses carly 
undertook to furnish ten thousand roller ban 
to the army, navy and Red Cross Society. ey 
meet in the Red Cross Society building in Tokyo. 
Gathered there are at least a hun and 
ladies of the a rank in ‘ae - My 
and deftly working. The room is ve ant 
is chilly, being heated by one stove. a but 
when a petition was presented to one of the royal 
ies that more stoves should be brought in, she 
rebuked the signers for suggesting suc 4 luxu 
when the soldiers and sailors were suffering hard- 
ships at the front. So they gladly resumed their 
work in the cold. 

It is forbidden to talk, and_the workers have 
but an hour’s rest at noon. No one waits upon 
them at their luncheon, and the greatest lady of 
the royal family pours out her ” oa tea, and even 
washes her own cup and sauce 

The Peeress School is by no means behind in 
patriotism. Over four hundred girl students, in 
waite caps - aprons, — in makin 

ndages. ey have cea ng games, an 
devote the recreation hour to tard | labor. 
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THOROUGHNESS ALWAYS PAYS. 


ome years ago, in a small town of the middle 
West, a young man who was just beginning 
to work as a journeyman carpenter was 
hired to patch a fence by one of the petty office- 
holders of the place. “Don’t put any unnecessary 
work on it,” the man said. “I just want it suffi- 
ciently strong to keep out any stray live stock, 
and being over there out of sight behind the 


shrubbery, it won’t matter what it looks like. It| Hi 


isn’t worth more than a dollar; if you’re willing 
to do it for that, gc ahead.” 


The young man went to work, and nt the 
best part of the day on the job. When he went 
for his pay his = er said, “You haven’t just 
finished, have at’s the matter with 


anyway?” an he ~#. out to look at the “pateh.’ 3! be 





It was not only substantially done, but with the 
utmost neatness and care. 

“T told you I didn’t care how it looked, didn’t 
1?” said the owner, — , ‘Bay = you'll be 
wan three-quarters afar — 

“— id = tae for ae A 
workman, 4 . 
wanted the ey If I’d a saole it in half the 
time and gone home I should only 





sitting aronnd there doing no I did the 

work to suit myeolt. Now if the price suits you, 
that’s the end of 

“Well, y ou’ re a mighty foolish , that’s all I’ve 

e other, tu on his heel 


as Oe Os replied 
rH Ae arta 


cB rpenter went to 
worked his A | 


seen teen weaedd bui 
Amo! the man 


€ 
sioner, and his little a @ growing city, 
ic! faings” 





which besides be’ being & an _impo' tone financially 
would undoubted e an enviable for 
its suece 1 bidder, the commissioner noticed a 








it he 
mee, which had real 
eeper impression on him 
self to admit at the time. The estimate of the 
poem i, carpenter, who was now a contractor, 
@ reasonable one, and the work was 
given 4~ = hands. 
“You want bonds —” the man began. 

“No,” yorarned the commissioner, “it won’t = 
necessary in this case, I think. That patch 
once put on Ad fence is guarantee enough. 
standing yet. 
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omrade, when despair enwrapped you 
Did a lance-thrust from some tongue 
Wound afresh your soul, and leave you 
Weaker where it stung? 


Just a word—but by its power 
Measure what your words may do— 

Spare your fellow man in sorrow 
Arrows barbed by you. 


Comrade, when despair enwrapped you 
Did a swift, a friendly hand, 

Warmly clasp your own and bring you 
Courage at command? 


Just a touch—but by its power 
Took you not fresh wish to live? 
Measure, then, by that sweet pressure 
What your hand may give. 
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SHE HAD THE KNACK. 


66 killed workmen will handle loads of almost 
incredible weight, even though they may 
not be particularly muscular,” said an en- 

gineer who was conversing with a friend. “It’s 
alla knack. They have little tricks of the trade 
which they employ, most of it of the balancing 
order.” The Chicago News tells how the state- 
ment was illustrated. 

“If you notice,” continued the engineer, “you 
will bp serve that a person who does the same 
thing many times soon learns to do it —. = 
that applies even to to liftin and enyns wei 
Now here is a case in point. Do you pile 
of boards there on thecurb? That Ttalian woman 
is getting fire-wood from the scraps and bits across 
the” street. She I venture to say, all of a 


hundred pounds of wood in that pile. e will put 
that on her head and walk away with it, caress 
. Just wait here 


ainute and load than you or I can 
nute and you will see how easily she does the 


whe two stop hentie Re boards, and just | 5 
aoe they si —— looked another man 
Soon a fourth re and then a boy 

joined the gi group, ona 4 the woman had re- 


urned with =. rest of her salvage quite a crowd 
ered round her pile of 


In nowise ye pay gers her one, conspicu- 
cuanees. the woman p! . 
e lifted one end of Mine ile, ‘slipped a piece of 
4 under it and loo it round the rds. 
Then she fastened the other end in the same way. 
Next she drew from ater her skirt a cushion, 
which she placed firmly on her head. 
The engineer pulled’ is friend forw: 
“Now watch her tackle it,” he. _~ 
rly. 


e woman, a spare, lean pte el moved 
ward the place where the enginee — 
Quickly as one end of the pile of beards, ah 
ed to him and remptorily ordered him, 
“Here, you, Ee hold-a here 
Before he knew what he was Seine te asians 
found himself lifting his end of the boards, while 
the woman, stoop’ the other and got 
under the pile at the same time. Then ° ~ 
“hunched” her head forward until she had th 
boards poised on the cushion 
“Now let-a go!” she, ordered, and stalked off. 
knack,” said 


= curious people had gathe 


“Tt’s quite a the 3 s friend, 
with a grin, but the engineer was ging 
a splinter from the ball of his thumb. taatt he s 
to make any reply. 
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A BURMESE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


tis not easy to guess what a native of Burma 
would think of the quick action and speed of 
an American fire-engine and its company. 
What an American thought of Burmese custom at 
such time of need is recorded by Mr. E. D. 


| Cuming, in his book, “In the Shadow of the 


Pagoda.” Mr. Cuming was interested in a mill 
situated near a small Burmese village. One morn- 
ing a fire broke out among the lightly built bamboo 
huts and rapidly spread. 


I ordered out the little mill fire-engine, had the 
hands summoned and ran the engine to the burn- 
a val village, says Mr. Cuming. was blazin 

bamboo and dhunny thateh can blaze. ‘One 
house after another Fang in rapid succession. 
The men at the engi © Pumapee until they ~~ 
tired out, and then L called on the villagers to 
relieve them 

No one moved save to urge others. I called 
. in. An old man who was a petty government 

cial, and so, probably, felt a slight responsi- 
bility, rose, girded up his loins and called for men. 

s son and one other got up unwillingly, carefully 
laid aside their cheroots and took hold of the 
panties. The rest of the population squatted and 

ughed 

I turned to and worked, though weak from a 
long fever. The old man soon pumped himself 
out, and when he left the others left. I pounced 
on two men and them take hold. Xs the 

gan to work a flight of paddy-birds streamed 
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overhead. The flames gleamed rosy en their 
bt -birds! Look! Red paddy-birds!” 
“ s .s 
Paey ulation. This was too iauch for 
the men at the “yy They squatted on their 
heels and stared up in delighted astonishment. I 


“Whose house is that?” I asked, pointing to one 
just threatened. 
“Your aanee, 5 that is the house of Pho Foo.” 
“Where is he? 
“Here,” pointing to one of the men I had driven 
to pump. Fie was crouched on the root of a tree, 


smokin 

“Is that our house?” Iasked him. He nodded 
and smiled pleasantly. 

“Tt will be on fire in a moment.” 

“Yes, your honor, I think so,” he responded 
affably, ldoking at his dwelling with a disinterested 


wit are, out — and the natives 4, 


ng with amusemen 
the ‘ies ot ty to put out a fire was the greatest 
ke = -s he 


told the men to ¥ S: the 
ose and the engine home, and 1 —— 
not to a the innocent pleas’ ure these li 
hearted Feeet toe took in witnessing the destruc’ ~ 
of their village. 


I | grew desperate. 


* ¢ 


A PROUD DISTINCTION. 


t the reception which followed a convention 
ns| A of Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, 
one handsome young woman was especially 
observed. She was not only beautiful, but she 
bore herself with great dignity. Surely she must 
come of unusually distinguished lineage, reflected 
the young man from the West. Having obtained 
an introduction to her, he could not resist the 
temptation to ask some questions. 


“Your porgieteneey family record,” he said, 
tentatively, “is a remarkable one, I sup oe 
“Yes, it is,” she re lied, romptly. * My great- 
grea’ reat-grandfa husetts farmer, 
—* 7 six sons to Bunker Hill, all tae sol- 
ers 
While the aR man was looking at her, some- 
what surpri Gianeed cautiously round, as 
if fearful of being overheard. 
“Tt is not generally known,” she said, pursiediy 
“that there is a stain upon our record. at 


“the disgrace of it is lost 
in the record of the ‘other five, who remained 
rivates even until the surrender at Yorktown. 
confess that once I did not appreciate this thing 
at its true value. But attendance at many — 
ings of the Sons and Daughters, and hearing the 
hes and listening to the records and other 
tements has convinced me that beyond doubt 
those five ancestors of ours were the only privates 
in the Revolutionary armies!” 











POST-CARDS THAT WHISTLE. 


icture post-cards that talk and sing and 
Pp whistle may very soon find their way into 

American homes. Then, instead of writing 
stereotyped phrases, the next thing will be, says 
Pearson’s Weekly, “the chance to send a greeting 
that shall have all the fervor and animation of the 
voice.” 


Paris originated this idea. Already post-card 
photographs of great singers and composers are 
accompanied by extracts from their successes ; 
pictures of national y the anthems of differ- 
ent countries, and so on in Ladies varie 

To an ordinary pictorial card is affixed a very 
thin transparent gelatin disk on which is im- 
pressed a gramophone musical record. rou; 
the center of the disk a small hole is pierced, 
enabling the it-card to be placed on an away” 
“talking-machine,” and played in the usual wa; 

Paris, too, has ’another bovelty of this kin 
pnd Daly P Post-Card, or more correctly, the Darke 


On one side is the usual space for name and 
address, but on the other is printed a reproduc- 
tion of ‘a photograph or “po illustrating the 
most interesting event of the day, accompanied by 
half a dozen brief telegrams Sins the news ot 
the world. 

e Carte Journal is published a. @ penny, and 
~" on ‘sale every afternoon at four o’clock. some 
f the best-known artists have contributed draw- 
ings to this newspaper post-card. 


® © 


A CHEERFUL VIEW. 


en Mr. Ozias Ransome of Potterville 

saw the bill rendered by the physician 

who had ministered to his ills for three 
days in New York, he puckered his lips and gave 
a shrill whistle. 


“My stars, Ozi, you aren’t going to gt give — 
man any such sum o’ mon 7 t, now 
you?” demanded his wife, with much spirit. You 

ow it’s extortion—you know —” But to her 
amazement Mr. Ransome placed his hands in his 
pockets and tip back the hotel chair in a posi- 
tion that indica’ e of mind. 

“Now see here, Eudory,” he said, tranquilly, “I 
didn’t sense it at "first, but when you consider that 
in Potterville I’d have had to sick most six 
months to x up a bill o’ that size, we’ve got 
something to be thankful for that I was took with 
that spell here, ’stead of at home.” 

Mrs. Ransome pressed her hand to her fore- 


ead. 

“But supposing you had only been sick those 
three days at home, and —” she began, with a 
bewildered air, Soa — comfort in SD her hus- 


to, suppose,” said Mr. Ran- 

‘We've got to take 
the « decrees of Providence Jest as theycome. You 
dwell on the thought of my being saved six months 
in bed right in the heat o” summer.’ 


* ¢ 


JUST A LITTLE MIX-UP. 


To is a certain famous lawyer in Washington 
who devotes all his leisure time, says the 
Post, to the perpetration of elaborate and 
solemn jokes. Nobody is too august for him to 
tackle. He was in London last summer. One 
morning he went into a restaurant with his most 
dignified air and proceeded to order breakfast. 


“TI want two eggs,” he said to the waiter. “I 
want one fried on one side, and the other fried on 
the other side.” 

The waiter nodded and withdrew. A little later 
he returned. 

“Beg pardon, sir,’ said he, “but I am afraid I 
—, Fy ae your order. Would you mind 
re 

Not at all,” said the American, solemnly. “1 
want two eggs, one of them fried on one side and 
the other on the other - 

“Thank you, sir,” said the waiter. “I thought 
oe was what you said, but I wasn’t quite sure, 


sitive minutes later the apologetic waiter returned 
again to the American’s elbow 
“T beg pardon, sir,” he said, ““but the cook and 





I have some words, Would you mind having 
those eggs scrambled, sir?” 
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By Caroline 
ABC, and it’s all that I can do, 
DE F till the alphabet is through. 
But | want to write a letter, 
that the postman brings to you. 


GH 1, when they're standing in a row, 
J K L, then it seems to me you'll know 
How to make them spell together, 

in the way they ought to go. 


, 


af 


WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. 
AN EPISTLE. 


McCormick. 
M N O, éf I print them large and clear, 
P QR, and you read them, mother dear, 
They will surely tell you all 

the things I’m wanting you to hear. 


S T U, they are plain, as plain can be, 
V W,, and I’m very sure you'll see 
That a kiss is at the ending 

. with the X Y Z. 


® 
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THE MINISTER’S CAT. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 





ylvia, because her new dress buttoned 
S$ with so many buttons, or because it took 
Elise so long to make the great pink 
bow on one side of her head stand up straight 
enough, was late. It was her first party—her 
very first. 
**Good-by, Venus O’Milo!’’ she said to the 
beloved cat on the minister’s door-steps. Sylvia 











was the minister’s little girl. ‘‘Good-by, an’ 
think o’ me when far away. Honest an’ true, 


Venus O’Milo, I’m a little seared.’’ 

The party was round two corners, at Mrs. 
Tewksbury’s. Mrs. Tewksbury came to the 
door. 

“*You dear little Sylvy!’’ she cried, welcom- 
ingly. ‘‘I’m so glad you’ve come! They’ve 
begun a game, but you shall play, too, unless 
you’d rather sit in my lap and look on and get 
acquainted. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes’m, you’re welcome!’’ stammered 
scared little Sylvia, remembering Elise’s cautions 
to be polite. ‘‘I mean I’d rather.’’ 

The players sat in two rows opposite each 
other. They were laughing gaily. 

“*The minister’s cat is a fierce cat,’’ Virginia 
Day was saying, as Sylvia went in. 

**The minister’s cat’s a furious cat!’’ cried 
the little boy opposite Virginia. 

**The minister’s cat is a ’fraid cat!’’ piped 
a Clear little voice, and then everybody laughed 
like everything—everybody but Sylvia. 

“*The minister’s cat is a funny cat.’’ 

“*The minister’s cat is a foreign cat.’’ 

“*The minister’s cat is a foolish cat.’’ 

‘*The minister’s cat is a fussy cat.’’ 

Everybody said something dreadful about the 
minister’s cat. Sylvia’s lip began to tremble. 
She felt lumpy in her throat. Still they went on: 


———we 


THE “AND 


‘*The minister’s cat is a fighting cat.’’ 

‘*The minister’s cat is a feline cat!’’ and 
everybody shouted again. 

Sylvia slid out of Mrs. Tewksbury’s lap and 
started toward the door. The lump was getting 
so much lumpier she did not dare to speak. 
She had one object in view—to get back to the 
minister’s door-steps and—and hug Venus 
O’Milo. She would call her beautiful, beautiful 
names; she would say the minister’s cat was a 
darling cat, a precious cat, a dear, lovely, com- 
f’table cat! 
abused ! 

‘Why, Sylvy dear—Sylvy!’’ Mrs. Tewks- 
bury hurried after her in great concern. ‘‘Why, 
you’re crying, you little sweetheart!’’ she said. 

‘*Yes’m, thank you. I—I’m going home an’ 
hug the m-minister’scat. I wouldn’t have come 
if I’d known, everybody’d be unpolite to her. 
I 1-love her. ’’ 

Then Mrs. Tewksbury understood. She did 
not laugh at all, but took Sylvia up in her lap 
again and explained. 

“*It’s only a game, dear! ‘The minister’s 
cat’ is just the name of it, and it doesn’t mean 
any special cat in the world. First, everybody 
tries to think of something to say about it that 
begins with ‘a,’ then ‘b,’ ‘ec,’ ‘d,’ and so on. 
It’s great fun. It just happened that all the ‘f’ 
things were ‘unpolite,’ sweetheart, but nobody 
meant your cat. Don’t you see?’’ 

Sylvia saw plainly, and all her troubles van- 
ished in a flash. The lump disappeared and 
she began to laugh. She slipped her hand into 
the big, kind one, and trotted happily back to 
the shouting children. One voice rose above all 
the rest, and what do you suppose it was saying ? 





“*The minister’s cat is a first-rate cat!’’ 


LD 





COMPANY.” 


By. Grace Goodale. 





f I only had a kitty!’’ sighed Etta. 
; ] It certainly was hard to be a little 
lame girl, staying alone all day with 
no playmate except a china doll, and no hope 
of being able to run out-of-doors again until 
next spring. But Aunt Emma did not like 
kitties, and Etta loved the dear aunt too much 
to tease her. 
One morning, after Aunt Emma had gone to 
her work, a little girl came along the street with 











|a book bag on one arm and a gray kitten on the 
other. She was looking at the houses in a 
troubled way, and when she saw Etta at the 
window she opened the gate and came right up 
to the door. 

Etta flew to open it as quickly as her crutches 
would let her, and the little girl said: 

“Oh, would you please keep my kitty till I 
come back from school? She followed me, and 
| if I take her back now I shall be late.’’ 





Venus O’Milo should not be 





Etta just held out her arms, and the gray kitty 
nestled into them as if she knew how welcome 
she was. I could not begin to tell all the cunning, 
pretty things that kitten did. 

She played with a spool on the floor, and 
with Etta’s fingers through a cane-seated chair, 
being very careful not to scratch. She pretended 
the spool was a mouse, and crept slyly along 
by the sofa, so that it could not see her coming 
to catch it. She untied the ribbon on Etta’s 
braid, and climbed on the little girl’s shoulder 
and purred in her ear. She shared Etta’s bread 
and milk at noon, and washed her own face in 
the tidiest kitty fashion afterward. And finally 
she went to sleep in Etta’s lap. 

The other little girl stopped for her pet on 
her way from school, and told Etta that her 
name was Lizzie Hannon. 

‘*What is kitty’s name?’’ asked Etta. 

‘‘She hasn’t any—just kitty.’’ 

‘“‘Then I shall name her Company,’’ said 
Etta, ‘‘because she is such company for me.’’ 





ORAWN BY MARIA L. KIRK, 


Aunt Emma thought the kitten would not 
come again, and the next morning, when Etta 
saw Lizzie coming alone, she thought so, too. 
But in a minute Lizzie looked back and laughed, 
and there was Company trotting after, lifting 
her dainty paws uneasily from the snowy path 
and mewing a little pink-mouthed mew. every 
few steps. 

Lizzie picked her up and brought her to the 
door, saying: 

‘‘Mama wanted to shut her in, but I told 
her you liked to have her, and then I made her 
walk all the way.’’ 

The kitten came every day after that, and 
the days seemed short to Etta while she played 
with Company and taught her pretty tricks. 

Short days make short weeks and months, 
and when the dandelions came Etta was quite 
well again. But the doctor said he thought he 
must take Company for a partner. 

‘*Then it would be ‘Doctor Greer and Com- 
pany,’ ’’ laughed Etta. 


$$  —___-.____—» 
THE DOLL’S GOOD-BY. 


By J. 
I'm learning French and German, too, 
And so | always play 
That Dolly knows just what | mean, 
And talks in my own way. 


Sometimes, not very often, though, 
She’s German. Then | say, 
I'm going now, mein kleines kind.” 
“Auf wiedersehen,” she'll say. 


“ 


Qo. 











> ae 


R. G. 
And other times | play she’s French. 
And then she says, “ Adieu” 
And “au revoir.” | answer back, 
“Till hurry home to you.” 


But mostly she’s American. 
And when | say, “Don’t cry, 
I'm going away to leave you, dear,” 
She says to me, “Good-by.” 


Poo 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. TRANSPOSALS. 
In school the children parse and spell; 
Outside the —— are ripening well. 
Sue —— a few, while idle Jake 
Cries, “—— me one for friendship’s sake!” 
He tries to —— them from the shoot, 
Then —— the tree of all its fruit, 
And —— abundant store of loot. 


2. LOST LETTERS. 
Example—adrift, a rift. 
Todd’s was blent with an irony droll 


As he said not - ---- would he take for the 
whole. 

He said to ----- them he’d be quite delighted 

But words have - ---, and all wrongs should be 
righted. 


With manner most then he proceeded 
Totell them - ----- . The moral was heeded. 


To grant -------- ~- to all who should sin, 
Seemed not - -------- good efforts to win. 

An statement - ------ confirmed it, 
’Twas all that was needed. “A clincher,” they 
termed it. 


The man’s voice was weak, a mere 


sound, 
When he said that - ------ had just run 
aground, 


--------- the deed to good motives they 


To 
tried, 
Such - ------- to virtue could not be denied. 


ccs esti tae en’te was free, so the audience say, 


The 
The good work of - ------- of love far away. 


appeared, and her curls they were 


it~ <2 --, all of black, showed itself unaware. 





3. MEASURES. 
A publisher prefixes a letter of the alphabet to 


| twenty sheets of paper and makes a country 


entleman ; a letter to a medley and makes two 
eaves of a book; a letter to twenty quires of 
paper and makes a vision of sleep; a letter to a 
malt liquor and makes ten reams of paper. 


4. CHARADE. 


Two consonants and two verbs, 
In order alternate 

Make a reprehensible whole, 
Which I leave you to state. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Propagate, irrigate, fumigate ; litigate, sur- 
rogate ; frigate, navigate ; subjugate ; interrogate ; 
investigate; agate; delegate; castigate; miti- 
gate. 

2. Ship, hips; star, tars; strain, trains; slow, 
lows; scare, cares; sweep, weeps; smile, miles; 
still, tills; shook, hooks; shall, halls; spark, 
parks; speak, peaks ; shut, huts; spin, pins. 

8. Teas, east; time, emit; sent, nest; sorted, 
stored; wires, wiser; same, mesa; lump, plum; 
talent, latent; warden, wander ; loop, polo. 

4. 1. In creases—increases. 2. In _quest—in- 
quest. 3. In, so lent—insolent. 4. Rest, ate- 
restate. 

5. Bog, boggle; hag, haggle; wig, wiggle; gig, 
giggle ; an, angle. 

6. 1, Jute—jay, Ute. 2. 
3. Carib—a rib. 4. Sioux—S, I owe, x. 
O, toe. 6. Conestoga—cone, stoga. 7. 
arap,ahoe. 8 Crow-—C-row. 

7. 1. Ass, sort, meant—assortment. 2. Ex, clue, 
dead—excluded. 3. Her, suit—hirsute. 


Pawnee—paw, knee. 
5. Otoe— 
Arapaho- 
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to use CREs- 
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and often fatal affections for 
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For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
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A practical hatcherspecially designed for boys. 

Complete easy Raising Outfits 
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Free if you name this paper. Address nearest office. 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
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A STRAIGHT TIP. 
Prepare Ser the approaching fish- 


‘salt “with ith a DigSROL®. } eel 
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Rod. 
i cin the ps joint, pat the 
tips in the “B Rods 
are built to last as long as any 
part of the rod; universally 
popular with campers, canoe- 
\ ists. guides a CY rough 
and ready 
Zandsome Catalogue Free. 
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“Lest We Forget.” 


Marble and granite monuments be- 
come discolored, moss-grown a 
in time crumble and decay. § 

cemeteries now prohibit ‘caax ble. 


White Bronze 


Monuments are indestructible. 
Time and the elements do not 
affect them. 

Gold and pijver Medals 


Ifin need. of monuments, mark- 
ers, headstones, posts, 
covers or statuary, give us ap- 
proximate sum you can spend 
and re bs send a — y of 
prices, TIFUL DE NS, 
ices, a No obiigation to Duy. 
We de deal direct ant kha’ pees every 
where 









seed | valuable, and it is said that from $1,500 to 














NATURE @ SCIENCE 





ew Metal in Watches.—The new 
alloy called invar, consisting of steel mixed 
with about 36 per cent. of nickel, which is 
practically invariable in volume with ordinary 
changes of temperature, has recently been 


FOOT COMFORT 

Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
ointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 
the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 

lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly eczema, rashes,inflammation and chafing 
of the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, 


aching muscles and joints, this treatment is simply 


wonderful, frequently curing in a single night. [Adv. 





adopted by Swiss watchmakers for making 


pieces. The compensation for temperature 
thus obtained is superior to any hitherto known. 
For many years watchmakers have struggled 
with an outstanding trouble in the best com- 
pensated chronometers, known as ‘‘ Dent’s 
error,’’ due principally to the non-linear varia- 
tion of the elasticity of the steel of the hair- 
spring. By the use of invar Dent’s error may 
be practically eliminated. 

& 


ecious Furs.—Mr. R. Lydekker, the 
English naturalist, writing of the enormous ) 

-| trade in valuable furs, says that while one 
wonders that a clean sweep has not long ago 
been made of the chief fur-producing ‘animals, 
yet in fact there appears to be no present 
danger of the extermination of any of the most 
valuable species, or even of their becoming 
unduly searce. He adds 
that we probably have 
little real conception of 
: ~~ the abundance of these 
entuals in the more remote districts of North 
America and northern Asia. Still, there are 
a few species which are naturally rare, or 
whose numbers have been decimated by the 
fur-hunters. Among these are the sea-otter, 
for whose pelts $500 is a not uncommon price. 
Very fine specimens have brought as much as 
$2,500. Pure black fox skins are even more 





$4,000 apiece have been paid for them. 
& 
greretinns Vast Pastures. — Consul- 
General Mayer at Buenos Aires says that 
Argentina can feed 100,000,000 horned -cattle 
and 300,000,000 sheep. The latest census of 
those animals in that country shows 28,000,000 
cattle and 110,000,000 sheep. Corresponding 
figures for the United States are 44,000,000 
cattle and 41,800,000 sheep. The frozen meat 
trade of Argentina is growing rapidly, and is 
regarded as one of the most important influences 
affecting the wealth of that country. Great 
Britain is now the best customer for the meat, 
but it is hoped that the trade with Brazil will 
increase largely. e 


Geet Coal.—The experiments re- 
cently conducted by the British Admiralty 
at Portsmouth, to determine whether coal sub- 
merged for a time in water gains thereby in 
calorific power when burned, appear to have 
met with success. For the purposes of the 
experiment two lots of coal, each containing 10 
tons, were selected. One lot was stored on 
land under tarpaulins, and the other was sunk 
in a basin at Portsmouth. After about a year’s 
immersion, some of the submerged coal was 
brought to the surface and burned in comparison 
with the same quantity of the land-stored coal. 
The submerged coal gave greater heat. The 
experiments are to be continued. 
& 


Mx Aztec Onyx Quarry.—A geologist at 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, has rediscovered an 
ancient Aztec onyx quarry on the slope of a 
hill near that place. It shows evidence of 
having been worked for hundreds of years, 
although other centuries have passed since it 
was abandoned. The deposit of onyx, however, 
was not exhausted by the original quarrymen, 
and the stone is said to be very beautiful, a 
white, yellowish or violet core being surrounded 
by concentric layers of a brilliant red or brown 
color. When sawed in slabs the stone exhibits 
very striking designs of varied hues. 
& 


alcium in Commercial Quantities.— 

The problem of producing metallic calcium 
in commercial quantities and at a relatively 
low cost has at last been solved at the electro- 
chemical works in Bitterfeld, Germany. The 
nature of the process is such that the metal is 
obtained only in rough-surfaced rods resembling 
cabbage stalks. When cut through, the rods 


more than 97 per cent. of pure calcium. The 
price of the product is at present a little more 
than two dollars a pound. Heretofore chemical 
dealers have charged more than two dollars for 
a@ one-gram sample. The metal is useful for 
experimental purposes in chemical and physical 
laboratories, but whether it will prove of use in 
the arts remains to be seen. 





show a white metallic surface. They contain bre 
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The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start you ina 
pleasing and profitable business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of 
men and women make good 
money raising chicks for aoe 
market. Whynot you? Write 
for free catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, III. 


if Pm, We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and ond, out our graduates at work. Rail- 


senha] ig hee for operators an 


can 
b Q@ board while attending sc’ 

pe 50-page book tolling one eae 
<—— Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 













mixes and kneads 
bread thoroughly 
in Three Minutes. 


The hands do 
not touch the 


Simple, Easy, Sanitary — does away with 
hand-kneading and makes Better Bread. 





Awarded GOLD MEDAL 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 





Price at All Hardware Stores $2.00 Each. 





Booklet C Free—To any lady sending 
in the names of two friends who should 
have a Bread Maker we send one set 
Measuring Spoons Free. 





Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain,Conn.,U.S.A. 
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CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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PEEP 0; DAY 


is t 


Norturup, Kine & Co.’s 
SENSATIONALLY EARLY, NEW 


SWEET CORN 


en days to two weeks earlier than 


any other variety. The tenderest, 
juiciest, sweetest and most productive 


sweet corn ever 
soils and climates. 
market garden should have it. 

For 1l6c. in stam 


lor sixt nei also - 190! 
of Nort 


—tells how to buy 


grown. Suited to all 
Every private and 


v6 


8 we will mail you 
seeds of Peep O’Day Sweet Corn—enough 
Pictured Catalogue 
rn Grown Farm "Vegetable and Flower 
so “ Seed T: Truth,” an attractive book 
seeds to best advantage. 


Or, we 33 mail FREE our 1905 Pictured Cat- 


alogue an 


“Seed Truth,” as described above. 


pede pots O'Day ts sold only 
in sealed packages bearing our 
name, trade mark and seal. 


Northrup, King & Co. 


22 NORTHRUP, KING BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ing 


Mothers as well as 
Boys, our No. 19, 
the great saver of 
darning! Made of 
best Peeler yarn (our 
own twist) and knit with p 
three threads in leg, J 


pw son, 
forBoys 


Here’s the stock- 


that appeals to 





heel and toe. It isa per- 


fect 


stocking for active boys 


from 4 to 16. Sizes, 6to 11%. 
The large sizes are fine for hock- 


ey and football. 


will 
Led 

send 

num 


Fast black, 
not crock. Just try a pair. 


your dealer cannot su 
us his name and 25c. 
ber and 


’ 
Iron-Clads Mean to the Family 
Purse,” describing Iron-Clads for 
men, women and children. 
Mention 


Youth’s Companion. 


COOPER, WELLS é CO., 
200 Vine St. 
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NY, N. Y., December 12, 1904. 

New Method Co. ‘The poaventee’ were taken off our 

hands at Sunday-school and church. The de- 

mand exceeded the supply. 

— CAR KRAUCH. 


NEW METHOD COMPANY, 


Money-raisi: 
‘or Church Wor 


and learn success of others. 
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Free ucahe ‘Tray on oe eee 
DAVENPORT, lowA, December 14, 1904. 
Co. Wesold the trays in less than a week. 


thod 
Send us more at once. The money will be used to support an orphan our C. E. 
EV. OS Society has adopted in India.— 


AISY CLELAND. 


) 5539 South Park Avenue, Chicago. 
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“ 99 A booklet which 
Tone’ s Spicy Talks. teaches spice 
blendi Berens by 3 fit Hiller: Fried iso in > 
¢ Science Training School, SEN 
we package of any spice’ you po. _~ +. tf | 
ye 10 vents and your grocer’s name. Mention 
e Youth’s Companion. 
Disappointment. impossible when 7] SNAPPY, 
DAINTY CAKES, PIES or PUDDINGS, 


TONE'S SPICES 


The conan standard of purity in all states where 
= are e-food laws exist. Sold 

% a y res onsseie grocers, 
always . flavor-retain- 


$1000 paid for information 
that will better these Spices. 
TONE BROTHERS, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 








HENDERSON'S GIANT 


INVINCIBLE ASTERS 





* This superior race represents the latest and 
highest achievement in China Asters ; the mass- 
ive Peony-like flowers, 4 to 5 inches across, are 
perfectly double to the very center, and of thick 
satiny substance; they are ised on ee. 
well-leaved stems, 15 to 18inches long, superbly 
adapting them—as cut flowers—for vases, where 
they last long in perfection. 

e plants, of healthy, robust, branching 
geo, about 2 feet high, bloom continuously 
pope heme summer, eac usually carrying 30 to 
ese magnificent flowers—the most beau- 
tits! of all large Asters. For garden borders 
and beds, massed or grouped in colors, they are 
incomparably effective. Our leafiet, “Latest 
and Best Methods of Growing Asters,’ free to 
‘every purchaser of the seeds. 


PRICE OF INVINCIBLE ASTER SEED 


Rose Pink. . Pkt. lic. | White Pkt. 15ce. 
Lavender .. “ iléc.| Blue * Me. 
Crimson “ Ts. * Be. 





Any two pkts., 26c.; any five pkts., 50c. 
Henderson’s Grand Catalogue 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


For 1905 


The most expensive 8 and elaborate seed and plant 
book published, will be mailed free to every purchas- 
er from this adv. who mentions Youth’s Companion. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO: 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York 































CURRENT EVENTS 








New Spring Suits 





lectoral Vote counted.—The two 

Houses of Congress met in joint convention 
in the hall of the House of Representatives, 
February 8th, to witness the counting of the 
electoral vote. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the tellers announced that Roosevelt and 
Fairbanks had received 336 votes and Parker 
and Davis 140 votes, and Senator Frye, Presi- 
dent of the Senate pro tem., declared that 
Theodore Roosevelt had been elected President 
and Charles W. Fairbanks Vice-President for 
the four years beginning March 4, 1905. 

& 


ew States.—The Senate, February 7th, 

passed the bill for the admission of new 
states, but with material amendments. As it 
left the House the bill provided for the admis- 
sion of Arizona and New Mexico as one state, 
and of Oklahoma and Indian Territory as 
another state. The Senate agreed to the union 


out Arizona, and provided for the admission of 


amendment annexing to Utah that part of 
Arizona which lies north of the Colorado River. 
By another amendment it prohibited the sale 
of liquor for 21 years in the state to be con- 
stituted of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 
4 & 

—— Reforms.—The Tsar has approved 

the appointment of a bureau of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workmen for the 
settlement of disputes, and the reduction of the 
working day to ten hours, with nine hours for 
night work, and an ultimate date for an eight- 
hour day. He has also approved regulations 
materially diminishing the arbitrary powers of 
the minister of the interior over the press. 


& 


nother Assassination.—Finnish resist- 
ance to Russian rule has again found 
expression in the assassination of an official at 
Helsingfors. The crime is of the same nature 
as the murder of Governor-General Bobrikoff 
last June. The victim was Soisalon Soininen, 
procurator-general of Finland, who was shot 
at his residence, February 6th, by a man named 
Hopenthal. Soininen was a Finn, but he had 
made himself unpopular by his Russian sym- 
pathies. e 
enators Elected.—Mr. Frank P. Flint 
has been elected United States Senator from 
California for six years, in place of Mr. Bard, 
and Mr. Samuel H. Piles from Washington in 
| place of Mr. Foster. They are Republicans. 
Senator Kean, Republican, of New Jersey, and 
Senator Bate, Democrat, of Tennessee, have 
been reélected. e 


he Battle of Heikoutai.—Details of the 
fighting from January 25th to January 
29th, which Marshal Oyama officially designates 
-the Battle of Heikoutai, show that the opera- 
tions were more extensive and the forces engaged 
larger than the first reports indicated. The 
Japanese losses were 7,000, and the Japanese 
estimate the Russian losses at 10,000. The 
Russians surrounded and attacked Heikoutai, 
and the Japanese extreme left wing was tem- 
porarily forced back. By a night attack in a 
blinding snow-storm, after four days’ fighting, 
the Japanese retook Heikoutai, and the Russian 
main body retreated across the Hun River. 
& 
reat Britain and Afghanistan.—In a 
recent speech at Glasgow, Premier Balfour 
announced that the defense of Afghanistan was 
one of the two great problems with which the 
British army had to deal, and the other was 
rearmament. For some months there have been 
reports of Russian activity on the Afghan fron- 
tier, suggesting that Russian annoyance over the 
British expedition to Tibet was finding expres- 
sion in movements more or less threatening to 
India. Last December the Ameer’s eldest son 
arrived at Calcutta, and special honors were paid 
to him during his stay at the Indian capital. 
This visit seems to have been the precursor of 
an agreement by which the British government 
undertakes the defense of Afghanistan against 
possible Russian aggression. 
& 


he Philippines.—The annual report of 

the Philippine commission records improved 
conditions in the islands, as to tranquillity and 
the disappearance of ladrones, or robber bands, 
except in certain mountainous and sparsely 
settled districts in Samar, Mindanao and Jolo. 
The enrolment in the public schools has risen 
during the year from 183,000 to 263,000. 

& 


A New Embassy.— The government of 
Brazil has elevated its legation at Wash- 
ington to the rank of an embassy, and has 
selected its minister at London, Senhor Nabuco, 
as its first ambassador to this country. The 
law requires the President to name ambassadors 
to all countries which are represented by am- 
| bassadors at Washington, and he has accordingly 
| nominated and the Senate has confirmed David 
E. Thompson of Nebraska, hitherto minister to 
Brazil, to be ambassador to that country. 
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of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, but dropped | 
New Mexico by itself. The Senate adopted an | 

















There are 158 other New 
York styles Illustrated in our 
Fashion Catalogue. Over 500 
new and attractive materials 
from which to select. 


We will make a stylish costume to your 
order, and guarantee to fit you. Our very 
low prices are alike to all, for no matter in 
what part of the U.S. you live, we will 
prepay the express charges. 


AILOR-MADE SUITS. Our catalogue 
illustrates 69 of the latest New York models in 
tailored suits. We have a stock of over 300 choice 
and select fabrics suitable for these garments. 
As we make to order only, the fit in our tailor-made 
suits is accurate and the style true. Our very 


moderate prices range from $7.50) to $25. 
ILK COSTUMES in new designs, very stylish 


WO and extremely dressy. 
Made to order, $12 to $25. 
HIRT-WAIST SUITS. Over 200 light- 
weight materials for making shirt-waist suits— 
Mohairs, Brilliantines, Lansdownes, Eoliennes, etc. 
The catalogue shows 30 of these stylish costumes, 
just as we make them to your order. 
We do not handle Wash Goods. $6 to $20. 
ILK SHIRT-W AIST SUITS made to order 
of Messaline and Chiffon Taffetas, Peau de 
Soie, Pongee, Silk Tweeds and 
Cloth of Gold, $12 to $25. 
NEPARATE SKIRTS. The new skirts are 
different in shape and effect ; shirrings, flounces 
and plaits in novel arrangement are the latest con- 
ceits. Our catalogue shows 40 of the best styles for 
dress, walking and general wear,and we carry over 
200 skirt materials from which 
to select. Made to order, $3.50 to $ I 2 
AIN COATS. The new and handsome styles 
we show in rain coats will delight and please 
you. We carry a full line of rain-proof materials 
in thé latest weaves and colors, including Craven- 
ette, all of which have been care- 
fully tested. Made to order, $9.75 to $ I 8. 
ONG COATS. We illustrate many long coats 
suitable for driving, travelling or evening 
wear, and have a beautiful assortment of appro- 
priate materials, including new and fancy Mohairs, 


Brilliantines, Sicilians, etc. 
Made to order, $7.50 to $18. 


ACKETS. The convenient little jacket—al- 

ways trim—is the best emergency garment a 
woman can have. Stylish, smart, becoming and 
comfortable, made to your order in the new Covert 
Cloth, Venetian, Broadcloth and over 50 other 
Jacketing materials, $5.75 to $15. 
(\ILK COATS. OUltra-fashionable and ex- 
WO tremely dressy are the new silk coats. Our 
catalogue illustrates some beautiful original de- 
signs. Made to your order in Taffeta, Pongee, 
Peau de Soie and Cloth of Gold, $10 to $20. 


Everything Made to Order, 
NOTHING Ready-Made. 


We guarantee to fit you or refund your ~ mend 


Spee Ontalons ~ our new | 


for tailor made sti, wl nik cortame, shirt-waist , skirt, 
jacket or rain coat, and colors desired. Write to-day. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est.17 yrs. 



































“Puritee” Brand | 
Sheets and Pillow Slips 


in sealed cartons, as illustrated above. 
REASONS WHY They are Best to Buy: 
. They are guaranteed full measure—finished. 
. Absolutely clean, do not need washing 
before using. 
They are tern, not cut. 


. Nicely made with best thread, fine stitch 
and full width « of hems. 

. Delivered in packages from the ironer 
in our it) — to you. 

You pay no more for “Puritee’’ Brand than 
for sheets and slips equal to these in the 
ordinary way,and you have the advantage of 
getting them fresh and ¢ 


F Ask for them. If your dealer hasn’t 
them write us and send his name. 
BOTTUM & TORRANCE, Bennington, Vt. 
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DIRECT “ez 
the MILL 





from the 
mill and save 
all middle profits. 

‘or ladies we would} pee 
ommend Style 
four-thread f. fast . = ie 
medium weight lisle, with 
flexible instep and our 


own patent gusset. They 
woulc ae at stores at 
about 60 cents. 


Our price direct is 


35c. per pair; 3 pairs $1.00. 
Post-paid to any address. 
In ordering be sure to state size of shoe 
. Send to-day for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing 50 styles,and get into the way of 
buying Hosiery direct from the + for the 
ily. Oncea alwa: 


whole fam 
A LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., enemy Mass. } 




































ARNICA 
WOU eee 


One-third of a Century 


Standard of the World 


A delicious beautifier, preserver and cleanser 

of the teeth; mak kes the breath sweet and the 

gums less tender. The Metal Bex-is a handy 

pac for the toilet table and traveling; no 

powder to litter; no liquid to spill or stain. 
25 Cents, at all Druggists. 


©. H. Strong & Co., Props., Chicago, U. 8. A 














‘A KALAMAZOO 


Direct to You” 


ma) We will send you direct from 
our factory, freight prepaid, 
[ae any Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range on a 








If you are not per- 
fectly satisfied in 
every way, return it at our 
expense. We save you 
from 20% to 40%, because 
we give you 


Lowest Factory Prices, 


cutting out all dealers,’ jobbers,’ middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who sell their entire 
product direct to the user. We guarantee 
quality under a $20,000 bond. 

Send Postal for Catalog No. | ase 


describing full line of ranges, cook 
stoves and heaters of all kinds. 


KALAMAIOO STOVE CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. i 
We fit all owr ranges ani cook stoves with our 
patent oven thermometer which makes 
ng easy. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woees issue of the paper, 
t 


although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Kegistered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





CHILBLAINS AND FROST-BITE. 


E very winter there are 
unfortunate persons 
who dread the onset of 
cold weather, because it 
is sure to bring them a 
return of their former 
miseries in the shape of 
chilblains. 

It is a well-known fact that frost-bite or a 
severe attack of chilblains will predispose to a 
recurrence of the same trouble in succeeding 
years, and those whose noses, ears, fingers or toes 
have once suffered in this way soon learn through 
unpleasant experience that for them special pre- 
cautions in the way of suitable coverings and 
avoidance of exposure are necessary for protec- 
tion against the painful effects of cold, damp and 
wind. It is curious that with such people the 
secondary attacks are often brought on by damp- 
ness accompanied by only moderate degrees of 
cold. 

Chilblains are local dilatations of the blood- 
vessels of the skin, produced by cold and moisture 
when the circulation is feeble in the region ex- 
posed. In ordinary cases the skin shows a some- 
what bluish or dusky blush, which disappears on 
pressure and returns but slowly when the pressure 
is removed. This experiment shows that the 
blood circulates sluggishly. In severe cases there 
are itching and pain, especially when warmth ‘is 
returning to the parts affected. Sometimes the 
skin gives way and leaves a raw surface—the so- 
called “broken chilblains,” and this may result in 
an uleer which is slow to heal. Greater degrees 
of cold or more. prolonged exposure cause a dead 
and waxy whiteness of the skin, which sometimes 
has a wrinkled appearance. This condition is 
usually spoken of as frost-bite. 

The proper treatment of both chilblains and 
frost-bite is to restore the normal circulation as 
soon as possible, but not by applying heat too 
rapidly. Friction is usually the best and least 
painful method, for in severe frost-bite there is 
danger of producing inflammation or even gan- 
grene if the parts are warmed too suddenly. The 
time-honored custom of gradually thawing out the 
affected part by rubbing with snow is a safe one 
to follow, and it is well to remember that this 
ought not to be done in a warm room or near a 
fire, but in a cool place. 

People who suffer from chronic chilblains should 
bear in mind that the combination of dampness 
with cold is much worse for them than cold alone, 
and should always wear thick woolen stockings 
and gloves in winter, and avoid tight shoes, circu- 
lar garters, or anything else which impedes the 
circulation of the blood. 
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THE BOAT ATTACK ON SUMTER. 


he forty years which have elapsed since the 

close of the Civil War have not diminished the 
interest in every detail of the great struggle felt 
by those who participated in it. A new proof of 
this has been given in the number of letters which 
have come to The Companion from men of both 
armies concerning an account of the night boat 
attack on Fort Sumter which was printed in The 
Companion on September 29th. 

The accounts given by survivors of that adven- 
ture differed so widely from that given by the 
author of “Lotus Leaves,” and from each other, 
that The Companion has caused to be made a com- 
parison of the Federal and Confederate records 
of the affair for the purpose of securing an exact 
account. The incident of the red light as related 
by Mr. Andrews is not borne out by either set of 
records, 

It appears that on the morning of September 8, 
1863, Admiral Dahlgren sent to General Gillmore, 
asking for the return of all the navy boats then in 
army hands and the loan of all the army boats the 
general could spare, for the purpose of making a 
night attack on Sumter. At the same time, or 
perhaps an hour earlier, General Gillmore notified 
Admiral Dahlgren that he proposed making an 
attack that same night. When General Gillmore 
received Admiral Dahlgren’s letter he at once 
urged that the two forces coéperate, and that the 
senior officer present take command. There had 
been considerable jealousy between the two serv- 
ices, and Admiral Dahlgren would not consent 
to allow his men to serve except under the com- 
mand of a naval officer. 

Neither side was willing to abandon the plan it 
had made, but to prevent a collision between the 
forces General Gillmore finally sent to the naval 
flag-ship his password, which was “Detroit.” 

The naval attack was to be made by about four 
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hundred volunteers from the vessels, under tl 
lead of Commander Stevens, who was not notified 
of the task in hand until late in the day, and had 


course of which he remonstrated against goir 
without better preparation. 

“The fort contains only a corporal’s guard,” 
said Admiral Dahlgren. “All you have to do is to 
go and take possession.” 

Commander Stevens had not time to consult 
with his subordinates and plan an attack. The 
boats, in which were his men, were towed up the/ 
harbor about midnight, and were cut adrift afte 
confusing manceuvers which left them scattered. 
Some of the officers did not even know what 
business was in hand, and rowed back to the flag- 
ship to find out, while the rest went to the attack. 

A few days previous Fort Sumter had been 
garrisoned by a hundred men under Major Elliott. 
Expecting that a night attack would be made,—a 
natural manceuver,—Major Elliott kept part of his 
force under arms all the time. On this night they 
saw the tug approaching with the Union boats, | 
roused the rest of the garrison and stood ready. 
When the foremost boats had landed they opened 
fire. At the same time they displayed a signal to 
the other Confederate forts to fire across their 
front. The cross-fire sent the boats hurrying to 
shelter. The men who had already landed—more 
than one hundred out of the four hundred serving | 
—were forced to surrender, with five boats and 
five stands of colors. The attack resulted in com- 
plete failure. 

Meanwhile the two regiments which General 
Gillmore had selected were delayed in getting 
away by the difficulty of embarking. They had 
strict orders not to coéperate with the navy, and 
if the navy attacked first, to leave it the field. 
The vanguard of the soldiers arrived in time to 
witness the discomfiture of the marines from a 
short distance, and then withdrew. 


but a hasty consultation with the admiral, in Wf 
, 
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A SELF-POSSESSED TRAVELLER. 


he late Mrs. Isabella Bishop, whose travels in 

different parts of the world secured for her 
membership in the Royal Geographical Society, 
visited America when she was a young woman. 
She was unused to travel and was alone when she 
had the following experience, which is told in 
Blackwood’s Magazine: 


Once, in a train going to New York, she was 
dreadfully tired, and yet she had a feeling that if 
she went to sleep the man sitting next her would 
pick her pocket. She struggled for some time 
against her inclination to sleep, but having for a 
moment given way, she awakened to feel the 
hand of her neighbor gently withdrawing her 
purse from her et. 

In her purse, besides some money, which was, 
comparatively speaking of small moment, was 
her aggage check. hat was the only thing 
that really 
of theft, ns was simpler for him than to drop 
the purse out of the open window beside which he 
was sitting. No; she determined she would leave 
an , interference until they arrived at their desti- 
nation. 

She secured the services of a porter, and, with 
apparent calmness, followed her travelling com- 
— down the platform. Having described her 
uggage to the porter, she at the critical moment 
bowe slightly to the pickpocket, and, with an 
airy smile, said, “This gentleman has my baggage 
check,” and he immediately presented it to her. 


e* ¢ 


BACK TO THE OLD RATIONS. 


“| suppose you were fed off the fat of the land,” 
said Mrs. Saunders, plaintively, as she set the 
plate of griddle cakes before Mr. Saunders the 
morning after his return from Boston. “With 
Niece Margaret’s means, they must have every- 
thing there is going.” 


“IT presume to say there’s no lack 0’ where- 
withal,”’ said her husband, as he began to pour 
maple-sirup with a lavish hand, “but for break- 
fasts they had the worst lot o’ truck ever I saw. 
*T wasn’t cooked, nor a thing done to it. I expect 
that- hired girl o’ theirs that 1 used to hear falling 
down-stairs about seven o’clock didn’t want the 
trouble o’ starting her fire ina hurry. But I tell 
ye when you’ve had a different kind o’ straw filling 
served to ye for seven days running, griddle cakes 
come just at the right time. Don’t take away that 
serrup jug yet awhile; it hasn’t soaked in yet all 
it’s a-going to. And set the doughnuts and the 
pie and the biscuits where I can Keep an eye on 
em, but you can remove that glass o’ water as far 
as you see fit. I’ve been starvin’ healthy about 
as long as I can stan’ it.” 


* © 


PRIDE OF PROFESSION. 


ld Barney Maguigan was as well known on 

his “sweep stretch” as the bluecoats on the 
beat. As his work became somewhat burdensome 
with the increase of years, the residents of the 
neighborhood urged the employment of an assist- 
ant. 


Barney did not look upon the suggestion with 
favor,—it savored too strongly of the time when he 
should be “laid on the shelf,’’—but he consented to 
the trial of a new hand at last, and a stout youth 
was engaged whose broom made quick work of 
the leaves and litter. 

“Yessir,” Barney admitted, reluctantly, a few 
mornings later, when asked by an old friend if he 
did not find his assistant a good worker, “yessir, 
there’s no denying he’s got the muscle to swing a 
broom in the open; but man alive! when it comes 
to the fancy touches round a lamp-post or a sewer 
mouth, why, he’s no good at all!’ 


¢ ¢ 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


66 y dear, I have a great compliment for you,” 

said the Boston man to his New York niece, 
who was paying a month’s visit and attending 
mahy serious entertainments. 


“A compliment?” and the pretty eyebrows 
were raised incredulously. 

“Ves,” said her uncle, cordially. ‘Professor 
Mildew said he noticed you particularly at the 
reception Monday afternoon, and he thought you 
had a most intelligent face.” 

“There, aunty,” said the frivolous young person 
turning reproachful eyes on her relative. “TI told 
you I looked like a pe ect frump in that brown 
dress, but you said 1 didn’t! You see what he 


mattered. Ifshe accused her neighbor | 


y UDY refunded if you take IF NOT 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches cure Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. Exceedingly effective ; not injurious. 
Invaluable to elderly people and invalids. [Ade. 





STAMPS 100 varieties Peru, Cubs, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, etc., and Ali » Only 10c.; 1000 
mixed, 20c. ; 1000 hinges, 8c. ; 66 diff. U. S., 25c.; 
100 diff. U.S.,50c. Agts.wtd., 50%. Free. 
Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,8t. Louis, Mo. 
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BY MAIL our Book- 
keeping,Shorthand SATISFIED 
Penmanship course and are not satisfied. We have 
000 capital and Hi bankers on Board of Direct- 
ors to back our claims. plomas issued and itions 
secured. Let us tell you more about it. Address, 


DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Nashville, Tenn., U.8. A. 


The Split Hickory Plan 


We call Girest, all wing 90 days 
Prive 8% Up Split Hick 

it cko 
oo Vehicles» 
We make vehicles in 100 styles, and sell 
to user at wholesale. Split Hick- 


“Jentiie, excel in — 
» and all-aro 
4 192 Pages, Free. Write for it. 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., (H. ©. Phelps, Pres.) 
Station 259. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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with the 
drudgery of 
the chopping 


kinds of food, 
coarse or fine 
as wanted, 
rapidly and 
easily 


“1 couldn't 
keep 
house 
without it.” 


Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers. 





Cook Book No. 2 Free —To any lady 
sending in the names of two friends 
who should have a Food Chopper we 
send One Set Measuring Spoons Free. 





Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
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SKELETON 


Time is made. 


view of its entire construction. 


The Skeleton Watch is abso- 


lutely guaranteed as a timekeeper. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


37-39 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. icago. 


Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


WATCH 


Look through it and see how 
Crystals at front 
and back permit an unobstructed 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


131-137 Wabash Ave., 
Chi 
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Price $1.00 to $5.00. 





thought, don’t you? He couldn’t think of another 
thing to say!” 
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Corset Fashion for Spring is practically un- 
changed and is definitely expressed in Warner’s 
Hose Supporter Models. You can safely duplicate 
your present model for your Spring gown, but if 
you desire a change in the height of bust or shape 
of waist, you can find a Warner’s 1905 model 
suiting any idea in the dressmaker’s art. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS CO., New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 


WARNER'S RUST-PROOF CORSETS 








Hose supporter models 
remain the ideal cor- 
sets, for the supporters 
assist in shaping the 
garment and hold it 
firmly and easily in 
place. Security Rub- 
ber Button Hose Sup- 
porters used. 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


Is the finest possible product of the choicest cocoa beans. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER! 


The full flavor, delicious quality and absolute purity of 
Lowney’s Breakfast Cocoa distinguish it from all others; 
wherever made or at whatever price. 


Write for the Lowney Receipt Book; 36 pages; Chocolate Desserts, 
Chocolate Bonbons, Caramels, Icings; Nut, Fig and Cocoanut Candies; 
and ‘booklet, “A Gift from the ropics.”” 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 














TASTES GOOD-ALWAYS 


MEAT OF THE WHEAT 
e 





A DAINTY, PURE.WHITE BREAKFAST FOOD 


The choicest product of carefully 
™~ selected hard wheat. — 
Always retains its granular form which makes 
: it palatable and digestible. 

NEVER GETS PASTY 


YOUR GROCER HAS IT 
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A Natritious Food-Drink for all Ages 














A compact, delicious lunch for the 
traveller o’er land or sea—highly nutritious 
and digestible—ready any moment. A health- 
ful and invigorating food-drink, invaluable in 
car or seasickness. More wholesome and 
recuperative than tea, coffee or 
7oRLICy cocoa. It is pure, rich milk from 
4 jue vm our sanitary dairies, with the extract 
i} ©6of selected malted cereals. 














“,- powder form, a delicious beverage may 
pe prepared with either hot or cold water. 
In unch Tablet form, itis always ready for 
solution in the mouth. A palatable, nu- 
tritious confection—a convenient quick 
lunch for avery member of the family, 
old or young 







Party, excellence and uniformity are 
insurec by costly apparatus and elaborate 
precautions. 


At all druggists. 


Sample mailed free upon request. Our Booklet gives 
many valuable recipes, and is also sent free, if mentioned. 


Ask for HORLICK’S; others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


Montreal, London, 
Canada, England. 
















Shakespeare's 
Seven Ages 


6th With spectacles on nose” 
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| BACKBONE 
| OFAS 
| Feglianny 
is get ree food for Leal food for. 
brawn, food that is strengthening, that gives 
energy and courage. Without a proper 
appreciation of this great fundamental troth | 
no nation can rise to greatness. ee NS 
As: an article of food soda crackers | are 
being: used more ‘and ‘moi more every day, asis 
attested by the sale of over 300. 000. 000° oD 
packages of Uneeda Biscuit, which have - a 
come to be recognized a as the most perfect 
: soda cracker the world has ever known. > 
And 80 ‘Uneeda Biscuit walk soon be 
on every table at every meal, giving life. Q 
| health, and strength, to the American . 
people, thus i in very truth becoming the i 
backbone of the nation. | 7 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY ' 
3 , Hy 
| 








